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HE public is still being kept in the dark as 
to what exactly happened when Mr. Baldwin 
met M. Poincaré in Paris a fortnight ago. 

The Prime Minister, since he returned, has made two 
“important ’’ speeches without saying anything, and 
Lord Curzon’s speech to the Imperial Conference— 
which will have been delivered before these lines 
appear—is likely, we understand, to be equally unin- 
formative. The truth of the matter, presumably, is 
that the subject will not bear talking about. Mr. 
Baldwin seems to have surrendered both his own 
reputation and the interests of his country, not from 
cowardice or any other base motive, but simply 
through lack of what may be called “ intellectual 
backbone.” He was talked over by a man who, 
without being specially distinguished in any respect, 
is at least an abler man than our own “ country- 
gentleman’ Prime Minister. We may surmise that 
nothing of the conversation is revealed because there 
is nothing to reveal. M. Poincaré met Mr. Baldwin 
and ate him. That appears to be the long and short 
of it. Mr. Baldwin obtained his present unmerited 
eminence partly through his personal charm and 
partly by way of the reaction against Mr. Lloyd 

tge’s excessive “‘ cleverness.”” But there is some- 
thing, after all, to be said for cleverness. A British 
Prime Minister should, at any rate, have enough 
brains to hold his own against a French Président du 
Conseil. Great Britain has not, for a century at 
least, had a Prime Minister of the mental calibre of 
Mr. Baldwin. Most people in England were inclined, 
perhaps, to welcome the experiment—for we like 
patently honest men—but it certainly looks as if it 
were going to work out badly. 


Meanwhile the position in Germany is exceedingly 
obscure. No one knows what will emerge from the 
political chaos which has been the prompt and pro- 
phesied result of the official abandonment of passive 
resistance in the Ruhr. The Bavarian monarchy seems 
likely to be re-established—if Prince Rupprecht is 
fool enough to become the instrument of a movement 
which has no chance of permanent success. And 
that will mean a disruption of the Reich, eminently 
welcome to the short-sighted chauvinists of Paris. 
The Wittelsbach dynasty has long been popular in 
Bavaria, and deservedly popular; but its day has 
passed nevertheless, and unless Bavaria is prepared 
to become an insignificant minor monarchy in the 
mosaic of post-war Europe she cannot separate from 
the Reich. Inevitably she will rejoin it. The unifica- 
tion of the German States achieved by Bismarck was 
not an artificial combination; it was a natural and 
fundamentally unavoidable process of which the great 
Chancellor was merely the instrument. The movement 
towards “ separatism ”’ within the Reich is nonsense. 
It may have important temporary results, swelling 
the pride of the wirepullers of the Quai d'Orsay; but 
in the long run it must be plain that Germans are 
Germans and that the present chaos offers no prospect 
of a satisfactory solution of the Franco-German problem 
from the point of view either of “ reparations ”’ or of 
** security.” 

* * * 

The Imperial Conference has decided to hold its 
sessions behind closed doors, and to issue to the Press 
only such reports as the official reporters, under the 
Chancellor for the Duchy of Lancaster, may consider 
expedient. We regret this decision. The public both 
wants, and has a right, to know what the Conference 
is doing. If it is to be of any real effect, it must commit 
this country to lines of action which Parliament will 
be asked subsequently to confirm. We shall be told, 
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when the time comes, that our honour is pledged, and 
that the measures proposed are essential to the unity 
of the Empire. Perhaps they will be; but, if decisions 
vitally affecting the future of this country are to be 
taken, we want to know the actual minds, both of our 
own statesmen, and still more of the Dominion Prime 
Ministers, upon them. We know, of course, that there 
are delicate questions to be discussed, and that on 
many of these the various parts of the Empire are not 
at one. But we doubt if there is a single issue which 
it would not be better to talk over in public—including 
those which relate to the problems of imperial defence. 
We want to understand the Empire, and we want the 
Empire to understand us. efore the economic 
sessions of the Conference there will come, we under- 
stand, proposals vitally affecting the economic policy 
of this country. The British public is prepared to give 
a most sympathetic — to what the Dominion 
statesmen have to say; but let us hear what they have 
to say, and not what the Government’s official reporter 
thinks good for us. For all we know, the Chancellor 
for the Duchy may use his power in the best possible 
way ; but he ought not to have such power in his hands. 
* * * 


The Duke of Devonshire on Wednesday made a 
statement to the Imperial Conference on what may 
be called the lower orders in the British Empire—the 
Crown Colonies, Protectorates and Mandated Terri- 
tories. His survey was only moderately depressing, 
which is, no doubt, saying a good deal in these days 
when the world is upside down. His predecessor, Mr. 
Churchill, talked gloomily in 1921 of the creeping 

ysis which was affecting the general trade and 
industries of the Colonies; but the Duke thought 
that they were now “ pulling through,” and he looks 
forward, vaguely but hopefully, to the development 
of inter-Imperial trade. On the political side, Asia’ 
and Africa naturally provided the most interesting 
topics. The Government expects that we shall be 
able to shed most of our responsibilities in Irak within 
four years. In the meantime the Duke assures us 
that we are getting on very nicely with King Feisul 
and the people of the country. He adds, however, 
that there are considerable difficulties ahead—including 
the election of the Constituent Assembly and the 
framing of an Organic Law. That is a prudent 
admission; so far as we know, the religious and 
political leaders in Irak, who have so far prevented 
the holding of elections, are no less intransigent than 
they were. In Palestine, our policy is fixed; but we 
cannot hope for any constructive advance whilst the 
Arabs remain obstinate and unrest continues to be 
fomented by British Peers and journalists. As regards 
Africa, the Colonial Secretary again emphasised our 
prime on § of promoting “the moral, economic and 
intellectual development of the natives.’’ Lip service 
has, of course, been paid to this principle for genera- 
tions; but we believe that politicians and adminis- 
trators are now beginning to mean what they say. 
Perhaps even General Smuts and his South African 
friends will presently undergo a change of heart about 


niggers. 
x * * 


The Fourth Assembly of the League of Nations 
dispatched the remaining items on its agenda last 
Saturday. Ethiopia was admitted to membership. 
The draft “treaty of mutual guarantee,” which is 
regarded as a step towards larger proposals for dis- 
armament, was passed. Czecho-Slovakia was put on 
the Council in place of China. And the axe of economy 
was applied to the League Budget; the estimated 
expenditure for the coming year, which the Assembly 
has approved, shows a reduction of nearly four million 
old francs—or 15} per cent.—on last year’s estimates. 
he real interest of the final meetings, however, as of 





earlier ones, centred in the Italo-Greek dispute and its 
consequences. It was hoped up to the last moment 
that the question of the e’s competence would 
go to the Permanent Court of Justice, and there was 
general disappointment at the decision of the Council 
to refer it to a special commission of jurists. The 
philosophical way of looking at this decision, we 
suppose, is to regard it as’ a compromise—the best 
that the League could get without running the risk 
of turning its drawn battle with Signor Mussolini into 
a defeat. It seems clear that the British Government, 
at any rate, could not be counted on for anything 
but complaisance to Italy. It is now an open secret 
that it was Great Britain who pushed the Ambassadors’ 
Conference into handing over in full the Greek deposit 
of £500,000. The French were impressed by the 
strong representations from all sides—and particularly 
from the Little Entente—and were ready to oppose 
the Italian insolence. Lord Crewe protested, but was 
ordered by Downing Street to cave in. Both the 
Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary were away. 
Who was the gentle soul that decreed we must lick 
the great Mussolini’s boots ? 

* * * 

Mr. Lloyd George is enjoying the burst of his American 
welcome as these lines appear in print. He is, of course, 
assured of a great popular reception both in Canada 
and the United States, for he is, after all, apart from 
Clemenceau and Foch, the one European of the war 
epoch who is a personality to the American crowd. It 
will be wise of him to avoid in his speeches any detailed 
discussion of the European crisis, but there is no 
doubt that he may do good service by a clear presenta- 
tion of England’s case in general terms. No one would 
deny to Mr. George a quick apprehension of the mass 
mind; therefore it is not too much to hope that he 
may steer his way with skill and tact. is position 
is fortunate in two respects. The popular opinion of 
him in America is still that he was England’s indis- 

ensable statesman in war-time, and also that he is 
far more like an American than like a traditional 
Englishman of the governing class. Hence it is that 
if Mr. Lloyd George should be moved (as he may be), 
in any city between the Canadian border and Washing- 
ton or New York, to talk some plain sense about 
France and Europe, the American public, we may be 
sure, would take it from him as it would not take 
it from any other public man. There is one particular 
matter upon which Mr. Lloyd George is certain to be 
rather my enlightened within a few days of his 
landing. He will learn something of the ramifications 
of last year’s dispute over the syndicating of his 
articles and his still unseen memoirs. From Americans 
of many kinds he will hear things about the Hearst 
Press that will astonish him; and he will begin to 
understand some of the less obvious results that have 
followed from his press-agent’s blundering. Our people 
know far too little of America fully to appreciate the 
point; but Mr. Lloyd George will discover that there is 
no small significance in the fact that his articles have 
been appearing mainly in the Hearst newspapers, 
which are anti-French, instead of in those suppli 
by the New York Times syndicate, amongst which 
pro-French views predominate. 

* * * 

The correspondence between Mr. J. R. Clynes and 
the Minister of Labour, issued on Thursday through 
the Press, contains little that is new, but it is worthy 
of earnest attention. When the Minister of Labour 
explained to Parliament the Government's proposals 
for dealing with unemployment during the coming 
winter he was careful to point out that they were only 
a first rough outline, and that the special Cabinet 
Committee would continue its work during the recess. 
Mr. Clynes, as Chairman of the Labour Party’s special 
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committee on bmg nt Agger wrote to inquire what 
rogress was being e with these further schemes ? 
He received an answer couched in the broadest generali- 
ties, and obviously meaning that no considerable 
further measures were in contemplation. Mr. Clynes 
returned to the charge, with the same result. It seems 
clear that the Government plans have in no wise 
advanced beyond the very meagre schemes put forward 
in the summer—schemes which, as we showed at the 
time, would at the best provide only for a small fraction 
of the total numbers out of work. The Labour Party, 
in face of the unsatisfactory answers to its inquiries, 
has demanded the immediate convening of Parliament. 
It is clear enough that, unless further pressure is 
applied, matters will merely be allowed to drift. We 
suggest to the Labour Party and the Trade Unions that 
if they cannot get the meeting of Parliament put 
forward, they can at any rate work up a campaign 
which will ensure that, when it does meet, the question 
of unemployment is both put and held firmly before it 
until more adequate measures are taken. 
* * * 

Growing apprehension is being caused by the effect 
of the ae unemployment on the supply of 
highly skilled technicians and craftsmen in the en- 
gineering and other industries. It is being found that 
emigration, so far from alleviating, is on present lines 
actually worsening the position. Those who emigrate 
are not, for the most part, the men who, owing to war 
service and interrupted apprenticeship, have never 
learned a trade, but picked men of the professions 
and crafts who see some assurance of better fortune 
in the countries to which they are bound. The 
Engineering Employers’ Federation, through Sir 
Allan Smith, recently drew the Government’s attention 
to the seriousness of the position ; and now the Amal- 
gamated Engineering Union, the Draughtsmen’s Asso- 
ciation, and other societies are taking the matter up 
with the Government. Of course, this is precisely 
what we have to expect. Carefully devised schemes 
of assisted emigration, with proper safeguards, may be 
valuable means of helping onto their feet young men 
who are in danger of ruin from the effects of war. But 
sporadic and unorganised emigration inevitably takes 
away many of the men whom this country can least do 
without. Who can blame a skilled technical engineer 
or mechanic if, after a long spell of unemployment, 
he goes to seek his fortune in the New World? Yet 
his going may leave us with a labour force large in 
numbers, but lacking the necessary proportion of men 
of real skill and quality. The remedy is increased 
employment, particularly in the trades most affected 
by the emigration, which happen to be trades con- 
nected with those works of public utility and civil 
engimeering which can most minister to our economic 
restoration. 

ok * * 

The deplorable flatness of the proceedings at this 
year's Trades Union Congress seems to be providing 
a salutary reaction. The flatness, which was varied 
only by unedifying squabbles between rival Trade 

nions, is causing a good many leaders and members 
of the movement to take serious thought. Hardly 
anyone attempts to deny that the Congress of 1923 
Was the worst within memory, or that practically the 
Whole of the time was utterly and absolutely wasted. 
The Labour journals have been full of plaints and— 
what is more hopeful—of good resolutions for the 
future, It is at last being understood that, as a mere 
Machine for the passing of resolutions intended to 

uence the Government, Congress is obsolete, and 
been since it created the Labour Party to take 
over this part of its work. If it is to be of any use 


at all, it must become the directing body for industrial, 
as distinct from political, policy. This truth is at 
being proclaimed, and groups of Trade Unionists 








are arising who mean to take seriously in hand the 
task of transforming the Congress so as to enable it to 
fulfil this function. The first step, clearly, is to bring 
the ceaseless bickering between Unions to an end. 

* * “ 

An Irish correspondent writes: The Free State does 
not propose to hold more than a watching brief at the 
Imperial Conference. As Mr. Cosgrave said at the 
opening session: ‘ This business is new to us, and it 
is not possible for us to express opinions upon the 
many great and important matters that have been 
mentioned in the British Prime Minister’s speech.” 
The fear of providing Republicans with a new cry of 
surrender to English influences would of itself induce 
Irish Ministers to walk warily, but apart from this 
there is the difficulty that the Government have not 

et formulated a fiscal policy. It is true that the 
ree State and Great Britain are already imposing 
eee tariffs against certain goods manufactured 
y each other, but this arises from the mechanical 
division of what was formerly a single fiscal area without 
legislative adjustment of taxation. An Irish Fiscal 
Commission is at present investigating the question of 
changes in the existing system, and until its recom- 
mendations are known Mr. Cosgrave and his yey 
will be content to mark time. Naturally, the Irish 
farmer would not object to a scheme of preferential 
tariffs which gave his products an advantage in the 
English market over those of his competitors, though 
he les no real hope that Great Britain in her present 
economic plight will tax the food of her people for his 
benefit. Irish industrialists, on the other hand, insist 
that salvation for them lies in a system of high pro- 
tection against English imports, and some of them 
are fiercely denouncing the limited preference which 
English goods enjoy as a consequence of the temporary 
adoption by the Free State of the Safeguarding of 
Industries Act. As yet the whole question is at sixes 
and sevens, and no attempt has been made to devise 
a scheme which shall reconcile in practice the con- 
flicting interests of farmers and manufacturers. 
* * * 

There is no longer a question of the power of the 
Irish Government to repress rebellion ol deal drasti- 
cally with law-breakers. There is, however, a very 
real question as to whether the Free State can stand 
for an indefinite period the drain on its resources 
entailed by the necessity of maintaining a huge army 
on a war footing. Mr. de Valera professes to have 
abandoned military resistance on the ground that its 
continuance would be fatal to the prosperity of the 
country. To organise passive resistance along lines 
which threaten to plunge the nation into bankruptcy 
does not strike the ordinary Irishman as much of an 
improvement. Optimists cling to the hope that the 
Ard Fheis, or central body of Sinn Fein, which is to 
meet shortly may give a new lead. Frankly, the 
chances of such a change are so slight as to be prac- 
tically negligible. The war-makers are as much in the 
ascendant as ever, and are using their influence to 
silence the moderates who desire to adopt constitu- 
tional methods. It is asserted that the release of the 
prisoners would transform the situation. In all prob- 
ability their release would make matters no worse, 
and might have the effect of detaching a certain amount 
of support from the extremists. Were such a con- 
cession demanded by the Republicans as a political 
party, there is every reason to think that the Govern- 
ment would meet its opponents more than half way. 
As a matter of fact, prisoners are being released in 
steadily increasing numbers, and so far no ill results 
have followed. The great obstacle to a general amnesty 
is that Sinn Fein still insists that this is its right as the 
legitimate Government of Ireland, whose powers have 
been usurped by a junta of unauthorised politicians. 
So long as every modification of martial law is twisted 
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into a recognition of the supremacy of the Republic, 
Mr. Cosgrave and his Ministers cannot be harshly 
criticised for their reluctance to stake everything on a 
policy of conciliation. 
* * * 
POLITICAL CORRESPONDENT writes:—I learn without 
surprise that certain influences are at work on the 
Ministerial side in favour of an early dissolution and an 
appeal to the country on the fiscal isssue. What is bred in the 
bone, it is said, will out in the blood, and in this instance Con- 
servatism seems determined to force an outlet for its Protectionist 
instincts, even while accepting as still valid (as probably most 
Conservatives do) the declaration in which Mr. Bonar Law 
pledged not only himself but his successor, “‘ if I am not there,” 
to refrain from attempting any fundamental change during 
the lifetime of the present Parliament. Owing to the pledge, 
those who think the time ripe for something more substantial 
than a mere widening of existing preferences, find themselves 
powerless to act till they have regained their freedom at the 
polls. 
* * * 


After all, so it is argued, if Conservatism, as that creed is 
understood by its most vigorous exponents, is to be helplessly 
immobilised for the next four years it might as well not be in 
office at all. ‘“ Let us untie our hands or get out,’ say the 
fighting spirits, possibly with a lurking hope that rather than 
face the latter alternative Ministers will consent, while remaining 
where they are, to stretch a point or two on the pledge question. 
On the other hand, the arguments for what is called an emanci- 
pating election are confidently marshalled. A third bad winter 
is in sight, unemployment is worsening, Protection is reported 
to be catching on with the Trade Unions, Liberalism itself is 
wavering, and Labour is supposed to be divided. Why not 
strike while all those factors are in favouring conjunction ? 

* * . 

One reason for delaying the challenge suggests itself at once— 
namely that however acute might be the divisions incidental 
to other parties in a big fiscal controversy, those of the Con- 
servatives would be fundamental and probably shattering. 


I hear rumours of fresh newspaper enterprises in the North for’ 


the instruction of the great textile and shipping constituencies 
in sound (i.e., Protectionist) fiscal principles—in itself a costly 
testimony to the prevailing Free Trade tone of the existing 
Conservative press, whether in Glasgow, Tyneside, Bradford 
or Manchester. In other words, the Conservative split has 
already begun. Doubtless it is anticipated that if the occasion 
for the electoral plunge were aptly chosen the losses would be 
more than counterbalanced by the gains, and that in any case 
so favourable a moment for recapturing the industrial vote 
from Labour and at the same time catching the country in a 
tariffist mood, is unlikely to recur. As to the date at which 
those interesting calculations should be put to the test, prophecy, 
as usual, allows a reasonable time-limit, to expire, however, 
fairly early in 1924. 
* ~ 

Meanwhile I observe that the anti-Curzon vendettists on the 
Government side are starting a new ““C, M. G.” movement, 
which would seem to imply that in the event of an election at 
any time between now and next year’s Budget the divisions 
of the Opposition, as I have hinted, might be swallowed up in 
the mutual wrangles of the Ministerialists. From this point of 
view Mr. Baldwin’s refusal to expedite the meeting of Parliament 
has the merit, denied to his communiqueés, of being intelligible. 
Sudden contact in debate at the moment between Ministers and 
the mixed groups by whom they are precariously supported 
might have the effect of upsetting the plans of every party, 
whereas four or five weeks hence, according to Downing Street, 
we should be comfortably back to where we were at the time of 
the August adjournment when, with the exception of a few 
ex-Coalitionist carpers, Mr. Baldwin had hardly an unfriendly 
critic. Perhaps he is wise in frustrating any immediate sequel 
to that agreeable record, especially if it is his intention, as is 
now generally suspected, of adapting his policy more and more 
to the views of his unintelligentsia. 

* * * 

I am told, by the way, that there would have been no autumn 
session at all this year but for the fortunate discovery towards 
the close of the summer of certain war-finance irregularities, 
capable of being put right only by a new Indemnity Bill. Apart 


from this measure, the legislative business carried over from 
August can hardly be described as of first-rate importance. 
Some of it may be shelved, and the time thus saved reserved for 
a full review of the Government’s administrative record. 





THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 
OF NATIONS 


‘ , y HEN the Imperial Conference last met two 
years ago, we pointed out how profoundly 
the war had changed the problem of the 
British Empire. The old demand for “‘ tightening the 
bonds’ by formal treaties or elaborate constitutions 
was but an echo from the past in the mouths of a few 
pedants and fanatics. Our concern, it was evident, 
was with a more spiritual unity whose maintenance 
must depend, not, indeed, on mere loose sentiment, 
but at any rate on something less tangible than ink 
and parchment. That idea—or rather the general 
acceptance of it, for the idea itself is not new—marked 
an important stage in Imperial history. The present 
Conference marks, we believe, a still further stage. 
In these two years men have thought about the British 
Empire as they had never thought about it before. 
They have found a new interest in it; they have 
realised that what had seemed a ponderous and settled 
fact is really an adventure of infinite possibilities, a 
*‘jolly lark” as Mr. Wells might say—jolly, yet 
serious enough. And so we are all Imperialists now. 
But why are we all Imperialists? It is not that 
scoffers and Laodiceans, Little Englanders and inter- 
national Socialists, have been converted to the old 
Imperial faith; still less that they believe that there 
is nothing wrong with the British Empire. It is 
simply that the Empire, in any intelligible sense of 
the word, has disappeared. The thing now appears, 
not merely in the speeches and writings of idealists, but 
actually on the Statute Book, as “‘ the group of nations 
forming the British Commonwealth of Nations.”’ And 
this Commonwealth of Nations obviously has no affinity 
with any of the Empires of history, ancient or modern 
—neither with the Assyrian or Persian or Roman, 
nor with the Austrian or Ottoman or even the British 
Empire of a century ago. It is true that the self- 
governing Dominions are only a part of it, but they are 
a growing part. Ireland has come in, and India will 
follow. It is true also that we have Crown Colonies 
and native protectorates; but our rule there does 
not—or need not—connote any of the evil features of 
imperialism. In a word, whatever faults it may have, 
the British Commonwealth of Nations is not militarist, 
nor aggressive nor a tyranny. We have no desire to 
play the Pharisee about it. We only insist that there 
is nothing to prevent the most fastidious lover of 
liberty from regarding it as an honest and immensely 
important experiment. 


But what is the experiment driving at? There 
are, of course, Imperialists of the old school, who 
have learned nothing and forgotten nothing, who will 
regard the question as a blasphemy—or, at least, 
as a waste of time. Their aim, divested of the sentr 
mental phrases in which it is commonly wrapped, 
imperial aggrandisement—the mere maintenance oF 
extension of British power and British trade against 
the rest of the world. But these are a minority— 
and a dwindling minority, we are happy to think. 
The intelligent majority will continue to press for 0 
answer. The right answer, as we see it and put & 
shortly as it can be put, is this. Our business is first 
of all to cement the alliance that already exists 
has a common interest in the keeping of peace 
order in the world. That means that we have t 
discover how to ensure internal harmony betwee 
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TH the parts. It is not an easy task; there are frictions 
and jealousies and separatist movements to be 
reckoned with, and there are quack prescriptions on 
the market, both administrative and fiscal, which 

t two would do more harm than good. It is not always 

undly remembered by those who gird at nationalism in Central 

f the European or Balkan States, that there is a touch 

g the of it in the British Empire, and that fundamentally 

itions our problem is the same as theirs—to fit the spirit of 

a few nationality, which cannot be—and, indeed, ought 

ident, not to be—suppressed, into a federal organisation. 

nance If we can succeed in that, we shall be in a better 
ment, position to pursue our second aim, which is to exert 

n ink the influence of the British Commonwealth of Nations 

>neral in the outside world. We want not merely a paz 

arked Britannica but a pax mundi. Nor do we want merely 
resent peace; for peace is not an end in itself, but a con- 
stage. dition of progress—of the development of freedom and 
ritish civilisation, that is to say, as well as of the economic 
efore. resources of the world. We shall certainly not ensure 
have either general peace or the advance of civilisation by 
ettled a policy of splendid isolation or by futile efforts at 
ies, a making a “‘ self-supporting Empire.” Any such policy, 
, yet indeed, would be disastrous. It would exalt what 
now. ought to be destroyed—the spirit of exclusiveness and 
that antagonism. The work of the British Commonwealth 
inter- of Nations is not to build a ring-fence round the British 

e old peoples and their appendages, but to break down 

there barriers. Its function is unification of itself as a 

It is means to a larger unification. 

ise of What light then does the present Conference throw 

poe, on the chances of this experiment? It is too early 

Ss; but yet to pass any final judgments; but enough has been 

ations said, both by the delegates themselves and by com- 

And mentators at home and in the Dominions, to give us 
inity hopes as well as fears. On the economic side the two 
odern main issues are Preference and Imperial Settlement. 

Tr, On the first of these it seems unlikely that we shall 

ritish reach any agreement—or, at least, any agreement 

self- that will satisfy the Australian and New Zealand 
ry are Premiers and the “ Tariff Reform” maniacs in this 

a will country. We are not ourselves fanatical Free Traders, 

lonies but we cannot find, in the arguments put forward, 

does anything to convince us that to concede the Australian 

res of demands would be an advantage to the Empire at 
have, large. It would certainly be a disadvantage to this 
tarist, country in particular, and it would certainly not make 
ire to for that harmony that we desire. In any case, how- 
there ever, no serious concession can be anticipated in the 
ree “al face of Mr. Bonar Law’s pledge that there would be 
ensely no attempt to change our fiscal policy during the 
present Parliament. We trust, therefore, that after 

There Mr. Bruce has blown off steam, he will accept the 

_ who situation cheerfully and fall into line with General 

o will Smuts’s prudent recognition that Great Britain is 

least, not to be dictated to in this matter. As for the 
senti- emigration and immigration problem, it is important 
ed, 18 enough, and much that has been said sounds well. 
ce oF But the Dominion Premiers are very cautious, and we 
gainst shall be surprised if the end of the Conference brings 
rity— us any nearer to a comprehensive scheme than we 
think. were at the beginning. For the rest, there may be 
for an —and we hope there will be—a discussion of larger 
yut as possibilities of developing inter-Imperial trade than 

s first are implied in mere tariff jugglings. On the whole, 

s and however, it seems probable that the actual results of 

e and § the Economie Conference will be decidedly moderate. 

ve to On the political side, the prospects are in one sense 

tween er. Some, if not all, of the Dominion statesmen 












are eager not merely to be properly informed of our 
foreign policy, but themselves to play a larger part 
in it and, in short, to make British foreign policy 
henceforward the policy of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. General Smuts emphasised the importance 
of that at the beginning of the Conference, after Mr. 
Baldwin had already alluded to it in a general way. 
It is pretty evident, then, that the Dominions are at 
one with us in desiring to swing the influence of the 
British Empire into world politics, and we must assume 
that they would like to see it used in a liberal and far- 
sighted way. But unfortunately we have still to 
discover a satisfactory method of keeping effective 
touch between London and the Dominion capitals. 
The method tried by Mr. Lloyd George during the 
Chanak crisis is not likely to be tried again! On the 
other hand, proposals have been made for the per- 
manent representation in London of each Dominion 
by a Dominion Minister, with constant access to the 
British Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary, 
and sitting in a sort of Imperial Cabinet Committee 
which would deal with foreign affairs. But any such 
plan meets with strong objection in the Dominions, 
and unless the Conference can hit on a better one, 
“Imperial policy ”’ will remain the negation that it 
has been ever since the break up of the old war-time 
machinery, and our experiment will limp. We hope 
we shall not have to wait for another war to give us 
a new machine. 


PROTECTION FOR WOOL? 


OME weeks have now passed since the Bradford 
S Chamber of Commerce set all the economists in 
a flutter with its resolutions demanding protection 
for its staple trade. There has been time for the excite- 
ment to subside, and for the question to be coolly discussed 
from a practical standpoint. The other centres of the 
woollen and worsted trades have so far shown no tendency 
to follow Bradford’s lead: they are waiting on the event. 
Nor has the appeal of the Bradford Chamber of Commerce 
to the Trade Unions produced an enthusiastic acquiescence. 
The Unions are ready to support the demand for an enquiry 
into the present bad condition of the wool and worsted 
trades ; but they state in advance that they do not believe 
in protection as a remedy, and insist that, in any enquiry, 
all the circumstances of the trade, and not only the 
expediency of granting protection under the Safeguarding 
of Industries Act, shall be brought under review. So far, 
then, Bradford stands alone. But it represents the most 
powerful and politically influential section of the trade, 
and its resolutions can by no means be dismissed as idle 
chatter. They were evidently timed with care so as to 
come just before the Imperial Economic Conference, and 
were meant to influence opinion at that Conference. We 
do not believe that the Bradford proposals are on the 
right lines; but we do believe their promoters are right 
in seeing a real connection between the plight of their 
industry and the business of the Imperial Conference. 

The ostensible and immediate cause for the action of 
the Bradford traders is the underselling of British by 
French goods in both home and foreign markets. While 
the British trade is slack and getting slacker, the French 
trade is brisk and getting brisker. The depreciated 
French exchanges, say the British employers and merchants, 
make it impossible for them to compete with French 
prices. Pressed, they will agree that a depreciated 
exchange in itself does nothing to facilitate the sale of 
goods, unless the internal level of prices fails to readjust 
itself to the changed external conditions. In other words, 
not the depreciation of the French exchange, but the 
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difference between internal and external prices, is the 
cause of the present trouble. The French exchanges have 
slumped; but the prices in France have not yet corre- 
spondingly increased. For the moment, French producers 
have a differential advantage, which is partly responsible 
for the recent slackening of trade and increase of unem- 
ployment in the West Riding. 

This is true enough; but the temporary difference 
between the internal and external price levels in France 
is surely a most inadequate foundation for a change in 
British economic policy. There is no assurance at all 
that these conditions will last, or that the competition of 
which Bradford complains will continue to be “ unfair” 
competition in the sense in which they speak of it to-day. 
The internal price level is likely before long to be read- 
justed, and the French manufacturers’ costs of production 
to increase. Are we to “ safeguard”’’ Bradford now, and 
remove the “safeguard” as soon as this readjustment 
occurs? All the world knows that it is far easier to 
impose a “ safeguard’ than to get it removed. In so far 
as Bradford’s case rests on this slender foundation, it can 
be dismissed at once. Bradford had so astonishingly 
good a time during and after the war that her traders 
have no good right to squeal if they meet some trouble 
now. 

It is, however, obvious that, while the situation in 
France has intensified the depression in the wool and 
worsted industries, it is by no means its sole cause. The 
depression existed before this factor came into play, and 
will exist when it ceases to operate. The demand for 
protection does not really rest on the present “ unfair ” 
French competition, though this has given special occasion 
for pressing it forward. We must therefore ask, not merely 
whether safeguards could be devised to meet this abnormal 
competition, but whether the protective measures sug- 
gested would be. helpful to the industry in meeting the 
general condition of slump in which it has been for some 
time past. Here the proposals fall into two parts. The 
Bradford men apparently want, not only a duty on 
imported goods competing with their products in home 
markets, but an Imperial export duty on raw wool—at 
least of certain kinds—sent out of the Empire. In the 
supply of certain kinds of wool—notably merino—the 
British Empire has either a virtual monopoly or control 
of a high proportion of the total output. In these cases 
it is proposed that the producing centres within the 
Empire should impose an export duty on all raw products 
sold to foreign traders or manufacturers. 

We agree with the promoters of these resolutions in 
regarding the question of Free Trade versus some form of 
discrimination or protection as one to be settled, not by 
abstract arguments, but by practicable considerations of 
expediency. We have no rooted objection of principle to 
measures designed to help British or British Empire trade, 
even if these involve some form of discrimination. We 
do not bow down before the Free Trade idol, or hold that 
what Manchester thought yesterday England is bound to 
go on thinking for evermore. But we do most strongly 
question the usefulness and expediency of the actual 
proposals which are now being made. We do not believe 
they would give the wool and worsted industries any 
lasting help: we think they might easily do them lasting 
damage. 

These industries produce largely for export. They do 
not, indeed, depend on exports in the same degree as the 
cotton industry, which is also in serious trouble and also 
seeking means of redress. But a good half of what they 
produce goes abroad. Clearly, no duty imposed on imports 
into this country can help them with their export trade. 
In 1922 the exports of the wool and worsted industries 
were valued at six times as much as the total imports 
of both yarns and manufactured goods into this country. 
Only the nine million pounds’ worth of imports—indeed, 
only a fraction of this amount—could be affected by an 


import duty on the basis proposed. Moreover, this value 
is less, despite the change in prices, than the value of the 
corresponding imports in 1918, or in any one of the ten 
years preceding the war. Export values in 1922, on the 
other hand, were considerably above the pre-war level. 
We say this, not in order to show that the industries are 
in a healthy condition, which they obviously are not, but 
to demonstrate that the possible benefit to the home trade 
from any system of duties, even prohibitive duties, is 
comparatively small. The benefit from duties directed 
only against abnormal “unfair” competition would be 
very much less. 

Bradford, therefore, falls back on its second proposal, 
for an export duty on unmanufactured wool sent out of 
the Empire. This is meant to help us in export markets, 
by removing the “unfair” advantage of competing 
producers. Would it do so? In so far as we have an 
absolute monopoly of indispensable raw materials, we 
can presumably “ make the foreigner pay.” But our 
absolute monopoly hardly exists; the effect of a duty 
of this sort—on the famous palm kernels principle—might 
well be to call into being alternative sources of supply 
and, instead of gaining in fresh trade in manufactured 
goods, to lose us, or rather the Empire, the trade in raw 
wool. Certainly it is from this point of view that the 
Imperial Economic Conference is likely to scrutinise any 
such proposal. Bradford asks from the Empire something 
for nothing; it is not likely to get what it wants, and, 
unless we are much mistaken, the British Government 
is not likely to provide a quid pro quo in the form of a 
general system of Imperial Preference. A mere preference 
on wool produced within the Empire would have little 
effect ; for only a small proportion of our wool imports 
come from outside the Empire. 

For these reasons, the Bradford proposals seem to us 
to give less than no help towards the solution of the 
problem. But the problem exists; and we certainly do 
not mean that nothing can be done to solve it. We 
believe, however, that the solution is to be found, not in 
juggling with tariffs, but on lines closely similar to those 
which we put forward last week in dealing with the agri- 
cultural situation. Our problem is, not to do the foreigner 
down by imposts, but to hold and increase our trade by 
scientific organisation. We get most of our wool from 
Imperial sources. Very well: let us set to work to 
organise the supply, so as to eliminate all unnecessary 
middlemen, all price fluctuations based on the action of 
speculators, all factors which make costs uncertain and so 
hamper the manufacturer in taking orders. We organised 
the import of wool scientifically during the war, when we 
made sensible arrangements for the purchase in bulk of 
the Dominion output. We largely eliminated several 
classes of middlemen from the trade, though we continued 
often to remunerate them for services shown to be re- 
dundant. We showed how costs could be lowered, and 
the whole trade organised scientifically from top to bottom. 
But, as soon as the war was over, the Government let go 
—the threatened interests saw to that, and the Trade 
Unions were too slow in realising the importance to them 
of keeping the war-time organisation in being. Things 
slipped back onto the pre-war footing. Middlemen 4 
well as manufacturers made huge fortunes at top speed 
during the post-war boom. Wise men sold out in time; 
the survivors are now rapidly losing the fortunes they 
made. The slump found the trade without any organisa 
tion for securing united action, or regulating the course 
of either trading or production. The employers and 
traders suffered; the chief share of suffering fell, as ever, 
upon the workers. i 

We do not say that, if there had been proper organisation, 
there need have been no slump. One trade cannot, by 
all the organisation in the world, contract out of a genera 
depression. But, properly organised, the wool and wo! 
industries would have been far better able to both meet 
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the present storm and to provide for the future. They 
could have economised costs by better ways than cutting 
at wages ; they could have stabilised prices and so avoided 
that aggravation of depression—waiting and waiting on 
a further fall; they could have given the Empire producer 
a security in the sale of his output at a fixed price that 
would have done much to consolidate our position in 
Imperial markets. There would have been a slump, all 
the same; but not the disastrous scramble which has 
actually occurred. 
If the Imperial Economic Conference is to face this 
blem, it will, we hope, fix its attention rather on the 
stabilisation of supply and prices through a Central Agency 
for wool imports than on any proposals for import or 
export duties. We want to see the Empire bound firmly 
together into an economic confederation; we do not 
want to see it take the wrong turning towards a Customs 
Union. This is not because we have a strong theoretical 
dislike of Customs duties, but because we are concerned, 
not so much with imposing handicaps on the foreign 
ucer as with improving the efficiency of our own 
methods of production—in which we include those of 
the whole Empire—and with squeezing out the water— 
in the form of unproductive capital and labour—now 
employed in redundant speculative and trading processes. 
Scientific organisation of the whole course of production 
from the primary producer to the seller of the finished 
goods is what is needed. A tariff is too often a cloak for 
inefficiency or speculation; we want an adaptation to 
present and future conditions of the scientific methods 
which were applied to the solution of war-time problems. 
Powerful vested interests would stand in the way; but 
the road back to prosperity will be paved with the corpses 
of vested interests. It is about time for the giant-killing 


to begin. 


ANGLO-GERMAN RELATIONS 


BERLIN, October 1st. 


EARLY two years ago, when I visited Germany 
for the first time since the war, England was 
almost universally popular and Mr. Lloyd George 
not far from being a national hero. Germans 

found out Mr. Lloyd George some time ago and his reputa- 
tion has suffered as complete an eclipse here as in England. 
His articles, which have been published by the Deutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung, have contributed to this result. They 
have amazed German readers by the apparently complete 
unconsciousness of their author of the fact that he himself 
is one of the persons most responsible for the state of 
oe tae he deplores, and by his persistence in defending 
the ty of Versailles, of which this state of things is 
the natural consequence. The popularity of England, 
however, long survived that of Mr. Lloyd George. To 
Mr. Baldwin belongs the credit or discredit, whichever 
it may be, of having destroyed it. It has been succeeded 
by deep resentment at what is universally regarded, rightly 
or wrongly, as the perfidy of the British Government in 
regard to Germany. It would be too much to say that 
England is hated in yom The feeling about England 
is less complimentary than hate would be, for it is one of 
contempt. England was hated in Germany during the 
war because all Germans knew that, without her aid, 
France and Russia would have been easily beaten, and 
that, if there were an allied victory, the blockade would 
be its decisive factor. England is despised now because 
she is believed to be too weak or too cowardly to count 
any longer as a factor in European politics. No German 
can believe that Mr. Baldwin could have been so stupid 
as to sacrifice the obvious interests of his own country 
~ M. Poincaré had he not been compelled to do so by the 
aa of superior force. People here do not say, “ England 
do nothing.” They say: “ England can do nothing.” 

. d people are saying this in every country of Europe. 
am not ul triotic—indeed I have often been accused 





of being anti-Patriotic—but the least patriotic Englishman 


living on the Continent at this moment cannot help feeling 
humiliated. ‘ 

In Berlin popular resentment has concentrated on the 
British Ambassador, Lord d’Abernon, who is accused of 
having held out false hopes to Germany and beguiled her 
to her ruin. This is a delicate matter to treat in print, 
but in the interest both of England and of Germany it is 
necessary to deal with it frankly. It is particularly 
delicate for me to treat it, since it is known here that 
I have some slight acquaintance with the British Am- 
bassador. I can but give my word of honour, which will, 
I trust, be enough for those who know me, that I have 
not consulted Lord d’Abernon about this matter, that 
he had no knowledge of my intention to write about it, 
and that anything that I may say is said on my own 
responsibility, and based on information derived from 
other sources than the British Embassy. Had I told the 
British Ambassador that I intended to write about the 
matter, I have not the least doubt that he would have 
enjoined me not to do so. 

All my information leads me to believe that the charges 
against the British Ambassador in Berlin are unjust and 
unfounded, and that he has constantly acted on his instruc- 
tions. If he has held out false hopes to Germany, it was 
because he was instructed to do so and had every reason 
to believe that the hopes would be justified. If he has 
let Germany down, it is because he himself has been let 
down by Downing Street. Indeed, all that I know leads 
to the conclusion that, while there is no justification for 
German resentment against Lord d’Abernon, there is 
considerable justification for German resentment against 
the British Government, which during this year has been 
playing fast and loose with Germany. What was evidently 
a semi-official apologia for the British Government 
appeared in the Manchester Guardian on September 24th. 
I pass over its allusion to the “ simplicity and transparent 
honesty of British policy” with the one remark that in 
every Continental country that policy is thought to be 
as tortuous as it is weak. Continental countries may be 
mistaken, for stupidity is often mistaken for Machiavellian 
subtlety. The apologia said with truth that the British 
Ambassador in Berlin has consistently given excellent 
advice to the German Government on financial and 
economic questions and that his advice has been unheeded. 
My unfavourable opinion of the financial and economic 
policy of successive Seem Governments has been frankly 
expressed in your columns, and I entirely agree with the 
author of the apologia that the German Governments 
have a great responsibility for the present state of Germany, 
although it is an exaggeration to say, as he does, that 
— are as much to blame as the French. If Lancashire 
and Yorkshire were occupied by a foreign army, no British 
Government would find it easy to have a wise financial 
and economic policy. 

The apologia is, however, less successful in its attempt 
to justify the conduct of the British Government in re, 
to the Ruhr. “ Again and again,” it said, “has Lord 
Curzon advised Germany privately through Herr Sthamer, 
the German Ambassador in London, that resistance was 
hopeless, that it was useless to count upon Great Britain, 
and that the sooner the position was faced the better.” 
Nevertheless, since the British Government disapproved 
the invasion of the Ruhr and regarded it as unjustified and 
illegal, it “‘ could not come out openly and advise Germany 
to surrender.” That is to say, the British Government 
said one thing in public and the opposite in private. What 
would it have done had its policy been less “ simple and 
transparently honest” ? Moreover, it would be interesting 
to know at or about what date Lord Curzon began advising 
the abandonment of passive resistance. I am told on 
excellent authority that it was about the date of the 
publication of the last British Note to France. Before 
that date, I am assured, the British Government did, 
indeed, say that it could not advise Germany not to stop 
the passive resistance, but pretty clearly indicated that 
it would not regard its continuance unfavourably. Be 
that as it may, the last British Note to France was an 
encouragement to Germany to continue ive resistance. 
It declared the invasion of the Ruhr to be a breach of the 
Treaty of Versailles and therefore an act of war which 
Germany would have been justified in resisting by force 
& 
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of arms had she been in a position so to do. It is incredible 
that Lord Curzon, who is no fool, did not anticipate what 
the effect of that Note would be on German opinion. 
Obviously it made it more difficult than ever for any 
German Government to order the cessation of passive 
resistance. Obviously it encouraged hope in Germany of 
British intervention. Not only in Germany, but in every 
country in the world, was that Note taken to mean that 
England would at last have a policy of her own and the 
courage to pursue it, and that interpretation was given 
to the Note by all the mouthpieces of the Foreign Office 
in the English Press. In his speech in the House of 
Commons on the last day of the session, Mr. Ramsa 

MacDonald so interpreted Mr. Baldwin’s speech, of whic 

the Note was the logical sequence. All Mr. MacDonald’s 
hearers had the impression that Mr. Baldwin had given 
him assurances on that point. In any case, his inter- 
a was not challenged from the Ministerial benches. 
ilence gave consent. 

It is futile for the British Government to imagine that 
it can escape responsibility for its public acts and their 
consequences by giving private advice in a sense opposed 
to that of its _— utterances. If the Note was not 
intended to be followed by action it was almost a crime, 
for it has undoubtedly misled the German people and 
indeed the whole world. England is so much cut off from 
the Continent that the English public does not realise 
how these things look to Continental eyes. The Conti- 
nental opinion about the simple and transparently honest 
British policy is that the Temps was right when it accused 
the British Government of perpetuating the conflict between 
France and Germany—until the moment when it suited 
British interests for some reason or other to make it up 
with France. This again may be quite a mistaken view, 
but it has been strengthened by the unfortunate suggestion 
of some of the mouthpieces, in the Press, of the British 
Foreign Office that the Corfu incident led to the recon- 
ciliation between Mr. Baldwin and M. Poincaré. Of course, 
people say, there has been a deal. At first Poincaré’ 

to back Mussolini in return for Italian support in 
his Ruhr policy, but the Little Entente intervened. Then 
Poincaré hedged, gave a half-hearted support to England, 
and got from the latter concessions in return for a change 
of policy that he would have had to make in any case 
unless he wished to lose the Little Entente. This is the 
sort of thing that people are saying—not only in Germany. 
It is not pleasant hearing. 

Germany has other causes of complaint against the 
British Government besides the last British Note to 
France. The successive policies of the British Government 
in regard to the admission of Germany to the League 
of Nations have been disconcerting. Last year Mr. Lloyd 
George, who was then Prime Minister, publicly invited 
Germany to apply for admission to the League. Since 
Lord Curzon was then, as now, Foreign Secretary, he 
presumably agreed with the invitation. For nearly a 
year the British Foreign Office seemed to be of the same 
mind, and pressing appeals to Germany to join the League 
have been made publicly and privately by eminent 
personages in England, notably by Lord Robert Cecil, 
even, if I am not mistaken, since he joined Mr. Baldwin’s 
Cabinet. Before he joined it, Lord Robert Cecil more 
than once criticised the German Government in public 
speeches for not applying for admission, although he 
perfectly well knew that France had threatened to leave 
the League if Germany were elected a member. It must 
be concluded that he was prepared to take that risk. 
Nearly four months ago the German Government, through 
the German Ambassador in London, officially asked the 
British Government, of which Lord Robert Cecil is a 
member, whether it desired Germany to appeal for ad- 
mission to the League. No official reply has been received 
from that day to this, but the German Government was 
unofficially advised not to apply for admission. I do not 
know what Lord Robert Cecil thinks about the matter. 

Such are some of the considerations by which the 
attacks on Lord d’Abernon here are inspired. As I have 


said, I had every reason to believe that the responsibility 
is not Lord d’Abernon’s, but that of certain simple and 
transparently honest gentlemen in Downing Street, for 
whom poor Mr. Baldwin is probably no match. The net 


result of their brilliant yey is that we are isolated in g 
Europe of which M. Poincaré is now the undisputed 
master. 

The situation in Bavaria remains in suspense, but the 
whole policy of Dr. von Kahr suggests that he has been 
appointed dictator for the purpose of restoring the Bavarian 

onarchy, even if it be not true, as it probably is, that 
he has declared himself to be acting with the full consent 
of the “ King ” as whose viceroy he regards himself. His 
decree annulling the executive decrees for the defence of 
the Republic so far as Bavaria is concerned, points to 
that conclusion and is also an act of open defiance to the 
Reich. The restoration of the monarchy in Bavaria would, 
of course, necessarily involve separation from the Reich. 
At present Dr. von Kahr is at loggerheads with Hitler 
and his Fascists (“ National Socialists”) who are working 
with Ludendorff. The difference between the Monarchists 
and the Fascists is that the latter, like Ludendorff, aim at 
a general movement throughout Germany and the restora- 
tion of the imperial throne, whereas the Monarchists wish 
to leave the rest of Germany alone. It seems probable 
that sooner or later Dr. von Kahr will come to terms with 
Hitler, who will abandon his more ambitious schemes, 
and that then the monarchy will be —— in Bavaria. 

The Communists, acting, it is said, on instructions from 
Moscow, have adopted a much more conciliatory attitude 
in Saxony and Thuringia. ing A have formally applied 
for admission to the Saxon vernment, which they 
support at present from outside. The negotiations have 
not yet led to an agreement, but it seems likely that one 
will be arrived at, as the Communists have withdrawn 
most of their conditions. In Thuringia the negotiations 
between Socialists and Communists have been resumed 
and will probably lead to the formation of a Coalition 
Government or to a new Socialist Government supported 
by the Communists. These events are important, for 
successful resistance to reaction depends to a great extent 
on the united front in Central Germany. The position of 
the official Socialist party becomes more and more difficult, 
for the Socialist Ministers are repudiated by the great 
majority of the party. Their acquiescence in the repressive 
measures now being taken by Dr. Gessler, which are 
aimed more against the Left than the Right, will not 
strengthen their position. Among those measures is the 
establishment of a Press censorship, which will no doubt 
be extended. At present the pres are forbidden to 
publish anything about disturbances in any part of 
Germany except official communiqués. This evening we 
are allowed to learn that there has been a Putsch at 
Kiistrin, about sixty miles east of Berlin, which the official 
communiqué attributes to the “ National Communists,” 
3 gad whose existence was up to the present unknown. 

e are left to guess whether the rising is on the Right 
or on the Left. That the Socialist Ministers should have 
agreed to entrust dictatorial powers to a Minister so 
universally and justly distrusted by Republicans would 
be astonishing, were it possible any longer to be astonished 
at anything on the of German official Socialists. 

Among the Berlin workmen discontent is acute. It 
may well be so, seeing that the wages of the skilled workmen 
in the Berlin me trades last week were 672,000,000 
marks—not quite £1 at the average rate of exchange for 
the week. A concerted movement is quite possible, but 
it would probably be successfully repressed. In my 
opinion the German Republic is in great danger. But 
for Saxony and Thuringia the danger would be greater 
still. A sincere Republican, not of the extreme Left, has 
just said to me on the telephone that Central Germany 
is “our only hope.” Rospert DELL. 


CANADA AND THE CONFERENCE 
Orrawa, Sept. 18th. 


ANADA, by reason of an older standing as an 

( | organised society, a greater population, and 
closer proximity to the motherland than any of 

the other Dominions enjoy, is bound always to exercise 
a special influence at any Imperial Conference. In the 
pre-war days, Laurier, by reason of these facts as well as 
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through his skill in statecraft and personal charm, was 
always the resplendent star among the overseas delegates, 
and, if during the war years General Smuts’s military 
services gave him a spectacular place, the great contribution 
offered by Canada to the Commonwealth’s war effort made 
Sir Robert Borden a more important figure in the council- 
room. Now comes Mr. W. L. Mackenzie King to voice 
the views and aspirations of the greatest Dominion accord- 
ing to his lights, and to prove his quality on a wider stage 
than he has hitherto ventured upon. 

When he was in his early twenties, Mr. King was, 
according to credible report, wont to confide to his 
intimates his intention of becoming Premier of Canada 
sometime about his fiftieth year, and his successful attain- 
ment of this high ambition argues an uncommon concen- 
tration of purpose and the possession of a certain measure 
of ability. In his career he has been greatly helped by the 
timely patronage of powerful friends, and it is considered 
doubtful whether he would ever have been contemplated 
as leader of the Liberal Party if the bitter conscription 
controversy of 1917 had not earned for Mr. N. W. Rowell, 
and other formidable competitors for the succession to 
Laurier’s place, the implacable displeasure of Laurier’s 
race. However, an analysis of Mr. King’s strange per- 
sonality and his virtues and faults is here out of place. 
What is more important is a consideration of his political 
position and the attitude which it will determine for him 
at the Conference, for it may be taken for granted that a 
politician who has made a Premiership the undivided aim 
of his life and sacrificed much, including not a few avowed 
principles, to attain it, will not lightly lose it. Mr. King 
will be but human if he makes his own political fortunes 
rather than the future of the British Commonwealth the 
guidepost of his course at the approaching Conference. 

In a sense, there is simultaneously a curious parallel 
and a curious diversity between the positions of Mr. King 
and General Smuts. The former lives, moves, and has his 
being in office by grace of the French-Canadian race : 
to their votes more than two-thirds both of his Cabinet 
and his following in Parliament owe their seats, and to their 
wishes he must duly conform. Otherwise his political life 
would not be worth an hour’s purchase, for he does not 
command the support of one-fourth of the electorate 
of the English-speaking provinces of Canada. He, there- 
fore, presents the spectacle of a politician of British blood 
compelled to be the mouthpiece of the views and desires of 
one of the non-British races embraced within the folds 
of the Commonwealth. General Smuts, on the other 
hand, is a Dutchman, who finds himself quite unable to 
share the political sentiments of the great majority of his 
racial compatriots, and is compelled to rely for his political 
safety upon British votes. 

For both these delegates the Imperial Conference is a 
perilous venture, and never for a moment will they be 
able to dismiss from their minds the thought of the probable 
reactions at home of every move which they make. 
Mr. King cannot without fatal results allow the social 
blandishments of Conservative circles in London to make 
him forget the predilections and prejudices of the ancient 
tace whose political solidarity wafted him, in 1921, to his 
present high estate. The history and attitude of French- 

is worthy of some contemplation. Apart from 
the Red Indians, they are the oldest homogeneous com- 
munity in North America. André Siegfried, an able 
Frenchman, who has made the social and political develop- 
ments of the British Dominions his special study, once 
admirably described Quebec as a piece of eighteenth- 
century France preserved in ice, and until, within the 
last two decades, the development of hydro-electric power 
and the manufacture of paper and woodpulp was begun— 
® process of industrialisation which has already made 
Serious inroads upon the old order—there was probably no 
community in the world so immune to the influence of 
modern mechanical and intellectual changes. This im- 








munity is not without its beneficial aspects. It has 
preserved certain graces of life and a flavour of good manners 
and sound morality, which seem in many countries to wither 
away under the blight of modern industrial civilisation. 
But the fresh contacts which industrialisation has brought 
to Quebec, and the new ideas which are slowly making 
headway, have not yet sensibly affected the mentality 
of the race. It remains intensely self-centred, careless 
of the outside world and its fortunes and astonishingly 
fearful of many of the influences which can emanate from 
it. “‘Mon Dieu! two hundred thousand dollars for the 
Japs and not one for a new wharf in my constituency! I 
can support this Government no more,” said a young 
French-Canadian M.P., when he heard of the Federal 
Ministry’s allocation of a grant to help Japan. This 
protest exemplifies the attitude of a large majority of 
the race. They want to live in their own little garden 
along the shores of the St. Lawrence, preserve their own 
language, religion and culture, and let the rest of the 
world pursue its mad dance of folly and devilry. They are 
shrewd and thrifty, but they have not the acquisitive 
instinct, and the temper which spells commercial progress 
and material expansion is foreign to them. Britons need 
not rail at them because they seem indifferent to the 
common needs of the Commonwealth. In recent days, 
under the teachings of Laurier’s successors, they have 
become almost as indifferent to the needs and claims of 
the rest of Canada. Here is a fine Western wheat crop 
piling up at the head of the Great Lakes, and prices tumbling 
downward, because the economic dislocation of Europe, 
instead of being healed, has been enormously aggravated 
by the policies of M. Poincaré, so that, owing to the 
impairment of Europe’s purchasing power, a market at 
a decent price cannot be found for Western wheat. Yet 
here is the Press of the province of Quebec indulging in 
a rabid and senseless Gallomania—with the solitary exception 
of Le Devoir, wherein M. Henri Bourassa, usually an 
unsparing critic of Britain, has made courageous and able 
protest against such misguided folly. The Germans are 
infinitely wickeder people than they were during the war 
years when recruits were needed to fight them. France 
has suffered great wrongs and miseries and is entitled to 
her pound of flesh. M. Poincaré is a brave and patriotic 
statesman and deserves the cordial backing of every man 
and woman of French blood, and British policy has always 
been dictated by selfish motives. So goes the tale in the 
Press of Quebec, hymned in such uniform strains that the 
suspicion of Parisian inspiration must inevitably arise. 
Meanwhile, thanks to the heroic M. Poincaré, the West, 
despite the bounties of nature, is in parlous economic 
plight, and Ontario’s factories are suffering from lack of 
Western orders. Quebec, however, is scarcely affected 
by the European chaos, because she exports little or no 
agricultural produce to Europe, and finds a ready market 
for her chief exports—lumber, paper, and wood-pulp— 
in the United States. 

France is charged with sublime indifference to the 
interests of humanity at large, but the same complaint 
can be laid with even greater justice against Quebec. 
Not that there is a total dearth of enlightened French- 
Canadians who take a broader view and realise the perils 
of racial isolation and selfishness. But Quebec, since 
the death of Laurier, has been very unfortunate in her 
political leadership. If Mr. Rodolphe Lemieux, a culti- 
vated man of the world who sat in Laurier’s later Cabinets, 
had not been shelved into the Speaker’s chair he might have 
directed the so-called Liberalism of Quebec into happier 
channels, but the politicians who have seized the reins in 
Quebec and thereby come to temporary control of the 
whole Dominion are, if Liberals by courtesy title, a tribe 
of parochial reactionaries. They want no tide of immigra- 
tion which would destroy a political balance so profitable 
to them; they want no money, which might be usefully 
employed for the placation of their electors by new 
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wharves and bridges and post offices, diverted to crazy 
schemes of Imperial defence; and they want to assume no 
responsibilities for the affairs of Europe, Asia or any other 
dark and benighted continent. Laurier had another 
view of the destiny of his people, and was always anxious 
that they should play a useful part in the common tasks 
of the British Commonwealth. But his successors have 
been cast in a meaner mould, and have succeeded in 
converting the great body of French-Canadians to their 
belief in the advantages of nationalist isolation. 

Contrary to this sentiment Mr. Mackenzie King will not 
dare to run, and as a result he will develop a policy of 
deliberate negation and obstruction at the Conference. 
There need be no fear that he will make any suggestions 
tending to the dissolution of the Commonwealth, and 
much less will he move for the improvement of some 
notorious flaws in its structure, because their presence is 
very welcome to the nationalist school of thought. He 
will simply decline to commit himself to any policies 
whatsoever on the plea that the Parliament of Canada 
must give its authority before any decisions are taken. 
And, for the placation of the English-speaking provinces, 
he will probably indulge at intervals in elaborate eulogies 
of the Crown as an institution and encomiums of individual 
members of the Royal Family. At his elbow there will 
be Sir Lomer Gouin, the Minister of Justice, who is perhaps 
the most powerful politician in Canada. Not only does he 
command simultaneously the affections of the Roman 
hierarchy and the puissant plutocracy of Montreal, but he 
is the possessor of great wealth, he is the master of a perfect 
political machine, and he is a very wary and experienced 
politician. He has also a thorough understanding of 
his own race’s mentality and outlook, and as his first concern 
is the retention of his own hold upon their allegiance, 
he is exceedingly solicitous for their interests. He will 
not be slow to remind his nominal leader of the foundations 
on which his political fortunes rest and to check sharply 
any dalliance with such schemes as the fertile brain of 
Mr. Amery might evolve for co-operation in the field of 
Imperial defence. 

But Sir Lomer Gouin also dreads nothing so much as 
the renewal of the quarrel between the rest of Canada and 
Quebec which embittered the years 1916-1920, and nearly 
produced a permanent cleavage, and he will bend every 
effort to avert a development which must not only 
have unfortunate results for his own people, but must 
make very unpleasant the position of a French-Canadian 
director of the Bank of Montreal and other great British- 
Canadian corporations, such as he holds to-day. He will 
always want to avoid even the semblance of an attitude 
which might arouse the deep strain of pro-British senti- 
mentality which is so strong in many parts of Canada 
and can be such a deadly force at elections. To avert such 
a calamity he might sanction very considerable con- 
cessions in the realm of common action between the various 
units of the Commonwealth, and there is no doubt that 
Mr. Mackenzie King would eagerly avail himself of a 
permission which might give an opportunity of winning 
some popularity with elements in Canada concerned with 
the preservation of the Commonwealth as a truly co- 
operative structure. In his present réle he is more to 
be pitied than envied, but the prospects are that this very 
Conference will set the issues for the next general election 
in Canada, and thereby pave the way for the release of 
Mr. King. If the policy of “ benevolent aloofness ” which 
Quebec prescribes is submitted to the country, the Liberal 
Party is liable to be reduced to a strictly racial group, 
and it will be absurd for a French-Canadian party not to 
possess a leader of its own race. Mr. King would be free 
to resume his old work of investigating industrial problems, 
for which he is much more fitted than for the governance 
of so complex and heterogeneous a community as the 
Dominion of Canada. 


J. A. 8. 








A GOOD HIDING 


HE more I thought over it when I got home, the 

; more warmly I told myself: “I should like to have 

given him a good hiding.” There are times when 
it is borne in on me that the only thing worth being is a 
man of muscle—a boxer or a wrestler or a Rugby footballer, 
or even just a strong man like Sandow. I should not much 
care which. Simply to be able to hold somebody up in the 
air by the scruff of the neck and make him feel what a 
worm, a toad, an object of loathing to all decent human 
beings he is—if I could do that, I should not wish to 
strike him. Still, there is an extraordinary amount of 
longing latent in the human fist. I feel it, unfortunately, 
for the most part in retrospect, when I have got home, and 
it is no longer possible to translate it into action. Sitting 
in my armchair, I have struck more villains in the face, 
have slapped their cheeks contemptuously and caught them 
the true, the astronomical blow between the eyes—well, 
if I told you of all the great hulking brutes I have treated 
in this way, it would sound like boasting. But, when the 
great hulking brute is actually standing before me—I don’t 
know why it is, but somehow or other—perhaps you would 
call it discretion—anyhow, the plain fact is that I do not 
lay a finger on him. Can it really be true that discretion 
is the better part of valour? If so, I am wasting my time 
in civil life. I ought to be Commander-in-Chief of some 
army. 

Let me be just to myself, however. If I suddenly find 
myself a spectator of some barbarous or brutal incident, 
I am sometimes surprised into uttering a perfectly ferocious 
yell. When I do utter it no one in the street is more 
startled than myself. It is a loud, ear-splitting, blood- 
curdling yell, which expresses all the varying passions 


‘of a Grand Guignol play in one note of music. People 


turn round and stare when they hear it. Others besides 
myself go pale at the sound. Policemen increase their 
pace and walk towards me. Motorists crane their necks 
to see whether they have run over a man or a wild beast. 
Windows are flung open and heads thrust out. A deadly 
silence of expectation falls on the neighbourhood, as people 
listen for a repetition of the sound. Luckily, very few of 
them know where it came from, or even what caused it. 
The cat that was being chased by the dog has now escaped 
through the area railings, and the dog, whose beastly 
behaviour had made me so excited, is looking round like 
everybody else to see what the noise is about. As for me, 
I am doing my best to look as if I had nothing to do with it. 
I resume the quiet, innocent expression of a man whose 
voice would not be likely to be louder than a chicken’s 
cheep. Even those who were within a few feet of me when 
I yelled are deceived. They stare at me and decide that 
it must have been somebody else. The policeman alone 
is not deceived. He stares at me in such a way that I feel 
he can see my backbone through my chest, and that my 
knees turn to water. He has a perfectly horrid stare. I 
should like to nod to him and say : “ It’s all right. It was 
only a dog chasing a cat” ; but I pass on as unconcernedly 
as possible and say nothing. He is certainly staring 
abominably. He is obviously wondering whether I yell 
like that because it is my notion of being funny and he 
should arrest me for creating a disturbance, or whether I 
am, perhaps, a lunatic and he should arrest me for that. 
Good Lord, he is walking after me. I must hurry. This 
is the last time, I tell myself bitterly, that I shall ever 
interfere between a cat andadog. After all, the cat always 
gets away. Thank Heaven, there’s a "bus. As I climb 
the stair, I would, if I dared, turn round and wave good-bye 
to the policeman, who is now standing still and looking 
after me. But I do not feel safe until I am in the 
next suburb. Such are the alarming consequences of & 
too impulsive chivalry. Nor, I regret to say, is this an 
isolated incident. It has occurred in Hampstead (several 
times) and in Highgate, in Battersea and in Kensington. 
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It may be that I was a cat in some previous existence. It 
is the most reasonable explanation of the extreme horror I 
feel every time I see a dog chasing a cat across a street. 

On one or two occasions, I must admit, however, I have 
yelled on behalf of some human fellow-creature. One 
day, I was passing down a side street near the Thames, 
when a great hulking brute—oh, yes, he was all that— 
rushed at a smaller man and began to pound his head 
unmercifully. Before I had time to think, I found myself 
roaring at the top of my voice—roaring so terribly that the 
great hulking brute dropped his victim like a hot potato— 
which, by the way, is very seldom dropped—at least, not 
in good society—and glared round te see who had addressed 
him. When he saw that it was only me (or, as the gram- 
marians would say, only I) his eyes began to roll and he 
gnashed his teeth in a horrible fashion. “ Who the hell 
are you?” he said, jutting out his jaw savagely. ‘“‘ Some 
day you'll get what you're asking for.” Now, some of 
you may know what answer I ought to have made to him ; 
but I confess I was absolutely tongue-tied. I might, of 
course, have answered : “‘ Oh, shall I? ” in a taunting tone, 
and bluffed him into thinking that I was a great hulking 
brute myself. But suppose the bluff failed and he was 
merely infuriated. In that case, I should probably have 
got what I was asking for there and then. As for his 
other question, “‘ Who the hell are you?” I might have 
told him, “ Oh, Iam Y. Y.!” but even that might have 
annoyed him. Looking back on the affair, I feel I did the 
wise thing in going on smoking and saying nothing and 
slipping off down the street as quietly as possible. Mean- 
while, the little man had run for his life and had got away 
safely. The row, I think, was connected with some strike 
or other, and I fancy the wretch that my yell saved was a 
blackleg. It would be tedious to recount the other occasions 
on which I have been surprised into shrieking, roaring, 
yelling, bellowing—I don’t think there is any verb in 
English that describes it accurately—by the spectacle of 
man’s inhumanity to man. There was that terrifying 
night near King’s Cross, for instance, when in the dark 
distance a young man began to thump the girl with whom 
he was walking. At the sound of the yell, he stopped 
beating her at once, but, instead of walking away quietly, 
as I hoped, he waited for me on the pavement. “‘ Good 
God!” I thought to myself, “this is the end. This is 
awful.” And I never wished more ardently that I had been 
taught boxing instead of trigonometry. To my relief, 
as I approached, he called out in a nervous voice: “ It’s 
all right, guvnor.”” I said to him, in an equally nervous 
voice: ‘*‘ You know you shouldn’t strike a woman.” He 
repeated in an easier and even good-natured tone: “ It’s 
all right, guvnor.” Infected by his reviving courage and 
good nature, I urged: “‘ You won’t strike her again, will 
you?” He again made the same reply: “ It’s all right, 
guvnor,”’ and he and the girl walked off in silence down the 
dark and melancholy street. . . . Now, ought I to have 
given him a good hiding? To put it more accurately, 
ought I to have attacked him in such a way as would have 
ensured his giving me a good hiding? Life is full of such 
dilemmas for those who from an early age have neglected 
the biceps. There are, I know, men who make up for 
the smallness of their biceps by the greatness of their spirit, 
and who, in the magnanimity of their wrath, would fling, 
themselves on a lion, and defeat it, too. There was David 
who overcame Goliath. Yes, I should like to be—— Yes, 
but, hang it all, that is even a wilder daydream than the 
daydream of being Carpentier. 





Sometimes my ambition dwindles, and, instead of wishing 
that I could give somebody a good hiding, I should be 
content merely to be able to persuade a great hulking 

te to go away. If you have ever sat in a house waiting 
for a great hulking brute, probably maddened with drink, 
who is expected to call, you will realise how one longs at 
such a time for the gift of quiet persuasion. One afternoon, 
© paying a visit to a lady and her daughter, I found 








myself greeted enthusiastically with a cry of “Oh, you 
can help us to keep guard”; and they both said how 
good it was to have a man in the house. I did not like the 
sound of this, and I felt still more alarmed when I was 
told that Mrs. Smith, the washerwoman, was sitting down- 
stairs in the kitchen with a black eye, that her husband, 
a great ruffian of a navvy, had been drinking for a week, that 
he had threatened to break every bone in her body, that 
she had come here for refuge, and that she was expecting 
him to come after her. “‘ We mustn’t let him in at any 
cost,” said the lady. ‘“ The brute!” said I firmly. “If 
he comes,” said the lady, “ you had better open the door. 
A bully is always more afraid of another man.” On this 
point I did not agree with her, but I could not tell her so 
without appearing to wish to put a woman into the post 
of danger. I did suggest, indeed: “‘Don’t you think it 
would be better not to open the door at all? Then he 
would think there was nobody in and go away.” But 
the lady said that it was always best to face a bully and 
let him see that you were not afraid of him. “ Besides,’’ 
she said, “ you can tell him exactly what you think of 
a man who beats his wife. I shouldn’t spare him,” she 
added ; “ Smith is a gentleman who needs to be told the 
truth.” I sat down, feeling very pessimistic, and at 
intervals murmured the Lord’s Prayer quietly to myself 
while the lady and her daughter went on talking with more 
and more animation. They became quite gay as they looked 
forward to the lesson that Smith was going to be taught. 
I heard their conversation only in scraps, I am afraid, 
for my ears were bestowing all their attention on the front 
gate that I expected to bang at any moment and to let in 
Smith. I was also thinking hard, and I was wondering 
whether any of the weapons that I saw on the wall and on 
the mantelpiece would be of any use to me. There was the 
great black club of a Congo chief on the mantelpiece, 
for instance. I might hit Smith a bump on the head 
with that, and, while he was lying unconscious, we could send 
for the police. But suppose Smith disarmed me before I 
could hit him, and brought the club down on my head 
with the full force of a navvy hammering a pile into the 
ground. In that case I should probably be killed. My 
thoughts turned in preference to an old naval sword that 
was hanging on the wall. But how the dickens does one 
use a sword? It is all very well to say “* Cut off his head 
with it” or “Stick him in the stomach with it,” but I 
have a notion that all this needs practice. The sword 
attracted me, however, for, if I knew how to use it, I could 
kill Smith; and I wanted to kill Smith. At least, I 
longed for Smith to be dead. God help me! is that the 
front gate opening? It is. There are clumping footsteps 
on the path. “ At last,” says the lady, with a deep breath 
of satisfaction. ‘“‘ No,” she corrects herself in a dis- 
appointed tone, as she looked out of the window, “ it’s 
only the grocer’s boy.” I should like to kill the grocer’s 
boy for giving me such a fright. I hope the others don’t 
hear my heart thumping. I wonder how long I shall 
be able to stand this. The lady shows me a Greek dagger 
and makes jokes about it. She takes down a Spanish 
clasp-knife, and, making a gesture with it, says: “ And 
smote him thus!” And she and her daughter are both 
greatly amused. Truly, this is the most miserable after- 
noon I have ever spent in the company of women... 
And, in the end, Smith never came .. . 

Looking back on it, I am glad I did not kill him, but I 
should certainly like to have given him a good hiding. It 
is, perhaps, just as well that I have no biceps. If I had, I 
should be scrapping with so many people that I should 
probably have a permanent black eye. Still, even without 
a biceps, I ought to have done something to that man 
who was bullying his dog on Monday night. He did not 
kick it or anything like that, but the way in which he spoke 
to it and tugged it by the chain was bullying and brutal. 
He stopped tugging when he saw he was being looked at. 
But he was, undoubtedly, a case for a good hiding. 
I think I should be a happier and a better man if I gave 
mo ied of this kind a good hiding—say, about once a 
week. wv. ¥ 
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A LONDON DIARY 


Lonpon, THuRsDAY. 
IKE most of Mr. Baldwin’s readers, I have found his 
Conference speech extremely difficult to read. It 
is poorly phrased, and its pithlessness contrasts 
with Smuts’s energetic and positive utterance. If, as 
Smuts says, we are to “move heaven and earth” to 
re-establish peace in Europe, our action will have to shape 
itself in other fashions than in these bland benedictions 
on Poincaré’s last Black Mass. The Prime Minister seems 
immovable, or even to be getting ready to “ move” the 
wrong way. British isolation is a policy with respectable 
(mostly Liberal) names behind it. Is the return to it 
implied in the Prime Minister’s almost despairing picture 
of European society, and his muth brighter painting of 
the Imperial scene? It is the dream of a tired or a pro- 
vincial statesmanship, and Smuts himself instantly rejected 
it. But something like it may follow the disruption of 
Germany and our acceptance of final defeat at the hands 
of French Nationalism. 
* * * 
_ Does the Prime Minister mean this? Paris does not 
seem to think so. And for a simple reason. With all its 
reserves, the Baldwin speech does reaffirm the illegality of 
the Ruhr occupation. If that is the British view, co- 
operation with France is impossible. If the Ruhr 
occupation violates the Treaty, as our lawyers say 
it does, it constitutes a breach of German sovereignty 
and is an act of piracy. Now there is every sign 
that France is going on in the Ruhr. She accepts 
nothing from the German Government which she has 
destroyed ; on the contrary, by requiring German employees 
to take an oath of allegiance to the Régie, and by substi- 
tuting French currency for German, she digs her separating 
trench between the Ruhr and the Reich a little deeper. 
What then does she mean? It is now said that Mr. 
Baldwin did not come home from Paris quite empty- 
handed. Poincaré gave him an assurance that France 
would not “annex” German territory, and would not 
promote separation. What is the value of that ? Poincaré 
has used the same or equivalent phrases over and over 
again. Are they any better than the subterfuges of an 
old company lawyer? In the first place, right away from 
the Mangin-Dorten intrigue (Mangin, dismissed from the 
Rhineland, is now a member of the Council of War) down 
to the Diisseldorf demonstration France, as any visitor 
to the Rhineland can see for himself, has done nothing 
but promote separation. Every issue of the Echo du Rhin, 
every act of French propaganda, is a bullet in this cam- 
paign. In the second place, “ annexation” will never 
be the phrase attached to the act which cuts loose the 
fairest German province from the Reich. France’s part 
in it will be described as passive or semi-passive (she is 
reallv a super-active agent of German separatism, having 
already been exposed as spending millions of francs in 
financing it). She will accept the event, and guarantee it, 
controlling its issue as a schismatic, pro-French State. 
* * * 


Have the British Government accepted this policy ;_ will 
they promote it by allowing France to de-Germanise 
Cologne as she has de-Germanised Mainz and Wies- 
baden, and is de-Germanising the Saar and the Ruhr; 
will they, in short, stick to their interpretation of the 
Treaty, and accept the consequences of their decision ? 
I am assured that they will. I fancy the Prime Minister 
realises that his first essay has failed. But he is said not 
to be discomfited. He will try again, and even a third time. 
In what direction? There is probably nothing to be done 
with Poincaré. He awaits the coming elections (he is 


said to be contemplating a long holiday) and hopes then 
to present the French nation with a finally ruined Germany 
as spoil of his “victory” in the Ruhr. 


When in turn 





this fails to materialise in francs and centimes, it wil] 
be the time for our Government to commend to a different 
France from Poincaré’s an economic policy that will. 

” * ~ 


For this reason it is still to be hoped that, unless the 
Prime Minister fatally compromised himself at Paris, his 
Government will last. For the kind of opinion that 
unmakes Ministries is at work here, and has double the 
range it had when the party system existed and definitely 
narrowed the choice of national leaders. Inside the Con- 
servative ranks, for example, there is a good deal of talk 
about Sir Robert Horne. Such ideas seem to me abso- 
lutely catastrophic. Sir Robert is in vogue as a kind of 
Scottish bonhomme. Also he has command of a loose 
and voluble speech, destitute of moral or intellectual values, 
such as the new sort of House of Commons takes, in 
ignorance of anything better, for the technique of state- 
craft. It is a delusion. There is nothing in Sir Robert 
Horne. The new Chancellor of the Exchequer is far 
cleverer; and Lord Curzon belongs to a more powerful 
tradition than either. But none of these are in the least 
degree adequate. If Mr. Baldwin has finally lost touch 
with what a few weeks ago was an excellent, though a 
trying, situation, then we are in the rapids, and no man 
or combination of men (unless General Smuts could be 
miraculously transformed into a British Prime Minister) 
can stop a headlong descent to confusion. 

- * * 


Meanwhile, the dismal scene in Germany grows more 
confounded. No outsider can disentangle it, but two 
personalities, rather disregarded here, will be important 
factors. They are President Ebert and Prince Rupprecht. 
Let not the old “ Master Sadler” be despised. He 
is a power in counsel and in native force. Moreover, 
he has made converts, as the race of sincere, simple 
and wise-judging men to which he belongs always 
do. His supersession will be the mark of the definite 
loss of the social-democratic movement, that is to say, of 
the hopes of millions of German men and women. Is 
Rupprecht the man for the job? He, too, is well thought 
of. It would be a mistake to place him definitely “ in” 
a monarchical movement, unless, indeed, he feels himself 
released from the private assurances which a few weeks 
ago, at least, he scattered with some freedom. Also there 
are personal obstacles to his identification with a monarchical 
Putsch. Between him and Ludendorff, its prime promoter, 
there is friction and dislike, whose origin lies in their 
unfriendly relationship during the war. Nevertheless, 
time goes on. There is certainly a pro-Rupprecht cam- 
paign in Prussia as elsewhere, which, if Germany holds 
together long enough, might ensure a Rupprecht succession 
to Ebert at the next election, and thence, on the Louis 
Napoleon precedent, to a Wittelsbach Monarchy or Kaiser- 
dom, with a looser bond of federal unity than now exists. 
These, at least, are consequences that exist in German 
minds. They may seem preferable to a Bavarian secession, 
unlikely as it is, or a Nationalist coup d’état, more unlikely 
still. But they involve the loss of the Weimar Con- 
stitution. The French Republic will then have destroyed 
the German Republic, as German Imperialism destroyed 
French Imperialism. I should say that such an event, 
with its accompanying economic consequences, must have 
a shattering rebound in Republican France. 

cd * ca 

The great catastrophe is the betrayal of the Socialists. 
It has long been coming, and the dispute as to the reforms 
and the Revolution—the eight hours’ day, the experiments in 
municipal Socialism and the system of industrial councils— 
has poisoned the political air. I am afraid,too, that it has 
been foreseen and prepared for by the short-range Machiavel- 
lianism of France. Nothing would please the professors of 
this amiable school better than to “help” the German 
Socialists to “ put down ” Nationalism, intervening as the 
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ive, democratic power. “ There will be a second 
Revolution in Germany,” said a famous French journalist in 
close working association with the Quai d’Orsay to me some 
months ago, “ and we shall then be able to come to terms 
with the Socialists.” Plots like these are easier to plan 
than to carry out. But the fact that France is willing to 
risk intervening in a faction war in Germany in order to 
secure a dominant force in German politics is at least one 
reason for her recklessness in driving it forward. 

* 7. . 

The early death of Aubrey Herbert is a sad stroke. 
Hearing him, and even looking at him, one was conscious 
of the mind’s passage out of our unexhilarating times, and 
back, say, to the romance of Young England, or at least 
to something fresh and young, but wearing the garb of the 
past. He was gay and witty, and yet serious to the point 
of naiveté, and above all completely irresponsive to the 
coarseness which came over Toryism in the new men of 
the plutocracy and the Coalition. Perhaps he had no 
particular theory about politics, only generous feelings 
about them. But that made him all the more refreshing. 


WAYFARER. 


Correspondence 
THE BURIAL OF JOHN MORLEY 
To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Str,—The gathering at Golders Green on September 27th for 
the funeral of Lord Morley was of so marked a significance that, 
I feel sure, many English people will be interested in a 
consideration of certain matters suggested by it. 

The funeral, of course, was not in any sense a:public event. 
Lord Morley, it was understood, had expressed his strong 
wish that there should be no fuss ; and the intention doubtless 
was that the ceremony should be entirely private. But at 
the funeral of a great man privacy can be attained only by 
taking definite steps to secure it; end, inevitably, a special 
character was given to the occasion by a group of prominent 
Liberals, together with a number of men well known as leaders 
in the advanced thought of the past generation. Their presence 
served to emphasise one notable circumstance—namely, that 
no representative of literature, as apart from opinion, was 
there. Morley’s books are a national possession. From the 
Burke of 1867 to the Recollections of 1917, they stand as the 
monument of a half-century of impressive achievement in 
knowledge, thought and expression. But an educated foreigner 
would certainly have commented upon the strangeness of the 
fact that one of the most distinguished writers of his epoch 
was being buried without the assistance of any acknowledged 
representative of his craft. 

Again, to many of those present there must have seemed 
something curious, perhaps curiously English, in the casualness 
and incompleteness of an occasion which, no matter what 
was done or not done, could not fail to possess a national 
importance. The Crematorium is itself a casual and uncere- 
monial place. Its little chapel is, quite appropriately, open 
to all, and every funeral that seems important or in any way 
exceptional attracts a number of wayfarers and residents of 
the district. The chapel was crowded to the doors; but the 
friends and admirers of Lord Morley were, I should judge, 
outnumbered by the others, many of them women who, 
obviously, had dropped in without premeditation. These were 
aware of at least one very interesting thing—namely, that Mr. 
Asquith was there, and that he had accepted the duty of reading 
a Scripture lesson—as it happened, a moving passage from 
the Book of Wisdom, which, I suspect, the large majority of 
those who listened could not recognise. The proceedings were 
excessively impersonal. The name of John Morley was not 
mentioned ; nor was there a word said about his life and work. 

Who was he?” a woman was heard to ask. “He was a 
politician,” her companion replied ; “they used to call him 
Honest John.” She cannot have been conscious of the irony 
that lurked in her words. 

_ Tcome now to an aspect of the affair that is by far the most 
important—a matter, indeed, which in these days of dissolving 
beliefs and of a deeply-changing attitude towards the mystery 
of life and death, is inevitably exercising the minds of an 
mcreasing number of people. 

The forms of English life and habit are in nothing more 


enveloping and tenacious than in the article of death. Hence 
the practical certainty that difficulty of some kind will arise 
in connection with the funeral of a man who has stood outside 
the institutions of orthodoxy, unless his memory is protected 
by association with a definite community—as in the case of 
Frederic Harrison and the Positivists a few months ago. A 
few men—such as Herbert Spencer, Swinburne, Wilfrid Blunt—- 
take pains to ensure that, so far as possible, there shall be nothing 
in their passage from the world to contradict the governing 
principles of their life on earth. Others are so indifferent to 
all forms that they care nothing what words are spoken over 
the body when the spirit has gone. It would be hard to believe 
that John Morley was one of these. My conjecture, however, 
would be that his friends, anxious equally to avoid display and 
discussion, simply fell back upon the chaplain’s willingness to 
read a shortened form of the Anglican Burial Service ; with 
the result that the body of the great agnostic and rationalist 
was given to the flames amid the recital of Anglican prayers. 

This letter, it should hardly be necessary to add, is not a 
plaint. In connection with all such incidents, as we know, 
circumstances of the most private nature must often be of 
decisive weight. I write for the simple purpose of calling 
attention to a great and increasing difficulty in which there lurks 
the danger of painful occurrences or even, as we know, a grave 
scandal. It is clear that the men and women who, not in 
thousands only but in millions, have ceased to find spiritual 
satisfaction in traditional theological forms, must face the 
task of creating alternative means of expression for themselves 
and their fellow-seekers. That is a problem for ordinary 
folk. As for what should be done in the event of the passing 
away of a very eminent heretic, I submit that at least the strange 
inhuman detachment that our educated (or, rather, our self- 
conscious) classes have allowed to become second nature should 
be resisted. 

There was surely something wrong in this: that Mr. Asquith 
after reading the verses of the Wisdom of Solomon over the body 
of his old friend, should have gone to a meeting at the National 
Liberal Club, and there, in the shape of a prelude to a campaign 
speech, should have delivered a brief and finely-phrased éloge. 
Such a tribute as that, spoken at the funeral, would have 
transformed an unreal ceremony into an occasion of dignity 
and sincerity.—Yours, etc., S. K. Ratcuirre. 

2 Erskine Hill, N.W. 11. 


LADY ASTOR’S DIVORCE 


To the Editor of Tat New STaTEesMAN. 

Srr,—Having originally wondered why Lady Astor took 
no proceedings against John Bull in respect of the “libel” 
that she procured a divorce for collusive desertion, I have 
taken the trouble to procure a copy of the actual decree. 

The decree and the pleadings show not only that she obtained 
a divorce for adultery, but also appear to negative any suggestion 
of collusion. Much as I deplore Lady Astor’s hostility to divorce 
for desertion, I think it only fair to her to record this corrobor- 
ation of the statement which you published at the request of 
Messrs. Lewis and Lewis, especially as this statement did not 
explicitly deny the suggestion of collusion.— Yours, etc., 

E. S. P. Haynes. 

9 New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 2. 

October 2nd. 


BUTTER VERSUS MARGARINE 


To the Editor of Toe New STATESMAN. 


Smr,—A great controversy is raging at this hospital as to 
whether the war-time economy of margarine in place of butter 
should now cease. One of the principles of the hospital is that 
patients, maids, nurses and senior staff are catered for on the 
same dietary scale and the question is, margarine or butter 
for all. 

Now in every other respect the hospital prides itself on being 
a “butter” hospital, everything being provided to make it 
run smoothly and efficiently, but butter instead of margarine 
means an additional expense of £5 a week, and this at a time 
when in spite of the strictest economy it owes its bankers £2,000 
and has been forced to overspend £4,000 on providing for its 
out-patients’ protection from the rigours of the coming winter. 

A member of the Committee has said “ Let the generous 
British public say,” and so I beg for space to invite them to 
express their views “in the usual manner.” I will gladly 
acknowledge any practical help.—Yours, etc., 

H. W. BuR.eicu. 
Secretary and General Superintendent. 
Hospital for Epilepsy and Paralysis, 
Maida Vale, W 
September 29th. 
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Miscellany 
SOMERSET MAUGHAM: 
OUR BETTERS 


DO not know if Mr. Somerset Maugham, who has 
I travelled a great deal lately, has visited M. Coué at 
Nancy, but certainly every day and in every way his 
work gets better and better. This is as it should be with 
successful dramatists, yet how far more usual it is to begin 
well and tail off! Mr. Maugham, after a period of vain 
endeavour, I understand about as long as the briefless 
riod of a really able but unconnected young barrister, 
suddenly blazed into success. The first time I heard of 
him, though he had already written a grim, pathetic and 
remarkable little novel, he was being interviewed by the 
papers as an astoundingly fortunate young man who had 
actually three plays running in London at the same time. 
This was certainly an unusual triumph, but not one which 
excited my curiosity ; indeed, looking back, I see I was 
then so convinced that a certain measure of ill-success 
was the concomitant of merit, that it put me off. Thence- 
forth, like everybody else, when a Maugham play appeared 
with expected frequency, I took a long run for. granted ; 
but also, as a critic, that the play would not furnish me 
matter for discourse. I went indifferently to one or two. 
They were eminently actable; they had the handy com- 
pactness, shop-finish and alluring shinyness of a new 
dressing-case. The dialogue was apt and clear, but the 
diction, like Pinero’s, was insensitive. I was not inter- 
ested till Home and Beauty opened my eyes to the fact 
that Mr. Maugham had, in addition to his solid stage 
aptitudes, a far prettier gift for comedy than I had sup- 
posed. And I thought I also discovered something else : 
that this gift sprang from a clear-sighted, hard-edged 
cynicism, rare in English writers and Latin, rather, in 
quality. It came later to the sombre surface, here and 
there, of The Unknown ; it disappeared again in a play so 
negligible that I am no longer sure of its name—Miss 
Marie Lohr was the heroine and there was a kind-hearted 
doctor in it; and, to my joy, it fairly dominated his next, 
The Circle. Indeed there the flavour of it was a little 
too pungent for palates which had relished Lady Frederick, 
etc. Yet in America, oddly enough, The Circle was a 
prodigious success. They must have been too innocent 
to feel its devastating implications ; for as a rule no people 
strike one as more determined than Americans to insist 
that life is a great crescendo of happiness or more prone to 
regard cynicism as a sort of treason. East of Suez, which 
followed, was an obvious compromise with the raree-show 
traditions of His Majesty’s. I took it as such. The 
masculine characters were conventional and negligible ; 
but the woman in it was admirably portrayed. She was a 
creation of that attention, at once complacent and hard, 
characteristic of Mr. Maugham, which when directed upon 
certain types of women, enables him to present them alive 
upon the stage, with their energies, duplicities, passions and 
trivialities. Consequently, having taken East of Suez only as 
a work constructed to meet certain rather unfortunate theatri- 
cal conditions, I went to the Globe Theatre with The Circle 
still uppermost in my mind ; and therefore in that state of 
gently excited expectancy, which is one of the perquisites 
of the critical temperament. Having arrived at a general 
notion of the kind of play Mr. Maugham was born to write, 
I was about to discover whether or not he was going to 
proceed along lines which, with the arrogance which is 
one of the drawbacks of the critical temperament, I had 
peremptorily decided he ought to travel. I was delighted. 
With the exception of a single kink—one episode in which 
the dramatist had seemed to wince and refrain—the play 
went deep and straight, directed from beginning to end by 
what I believe to be Mr. Maugham’s true instinct as an 
artist. 


“ Our Betters ” are Lady George Grayson, the Duchesse 
de Surennes, the Principessa della Cercola, the very rich, 
bumptiously and sentimentally possessive Arthur Fenwick, 
the impecunious Tony Paxton and Thornton Clay, “ who 
calls more countesses by their Christian names than any 
other man in London”; and the curtain is not up many 
minutes before we grasp the irony of the title. 


The play is a mercilessly amusing picture of a rootless, 
fruitless, extremely vulgar, smart set of people; a much 
paragraphed, photographed set, whose habits are luxurious, 
whose standards are common and cynical, whose love. 
affairs, relieved by a certain engaging candour, are 
canine. And who are these ladies with high-sounding 
names? They are American heiresses who have married 
for rank. 

As far as experience enables me to check the verisimilitude 
of the general picture, the dramatist has, in this connection, 
stressed their nationality unfairly. All the characters in 
the set, sympathetic as well as vulgar, are American, with 
the exception of the fair Tony, who gets his living in it by 
complaisances which used to be considered most unmascu- 
line and dishonourable, and of the harmless Lord Bleane, 
who fails to secure in the end his scared young trans- 
atlantic heiress. This stressing of nationality, has, how. 
ever, two advantages from the point of view of success; 
in England the play will have the air of being confined in 
its implications to a merely alien portion of the fashionable 
rich—though, goodness knows, our social soil produces 
many an English rose of ‘Pearl’s’ and ‘ Minnie’s’ 
description ; while in America its satire will seem directed 
only against a small, and naturally most unpopular, group 
of denationalised American snobs. 


Yet satire is not the right word to describe this play. It 
is only a “ satire’ for those who attribute to the author 
their own moral reactions to what he shows them. Each 
character is allowed rope, and if, at the end of the perform- 
ance, in your estimation the whole set is dangling from the 
gibbet, either it was you who strung them up or they hanged 
themselves; it was not Mr. Maugham who put on the 
black cap. Our Betters is rather a sardonically detached 
comedy; an exposure in the manner of Maupassant of 
one luxuriant corner of the social jungle. If it had entered 
Miss Margaret Bannerman’s head (she gave us an extra 
ordinarily perfect performance) that Pearl Grayson was 8 
satire on the smart modern hostess, the play would have 
been lost. Happily she had imagination enough to play 
Pearl with delicious appreciation, and intelligence enough 
to expect us also to delight, like naturalists in the admirable 
equipment of some sly, swift animal, in her witty agility, 
her shameless courage, her claws and caresses, her gorgeous 
silly snobbishness, her tight, ferocious clutch upon money 
and prestige. Against a background of spiritual values, 
or the heart, Pearl shows up as indeed graceless and ignoble; 
but against the background of her own world she has 4 
lustre ; not so the duchess Minnie, whose comical, helpless 
lack of dignity, whining amorousness, and sluggish, 
hysterical malevolence Miss Collier acted profoundly well 
Pearl is a very vulgar woman, but still she has “ form ”— 
however bad—and gay effrontery ; Minnie is a shapeless 
jelly-fish that stings when trodden upon. 


When Maupassant explored the demi-monde in Yoelle, 
he used the panic of a girl who at first believed her surround- 
ings to be dazzling and enviable to expose it. Elizabeth 
Saunders, Pearl’s sister fresh from America and an heiress 
herself, also at first believes her sister’s monde to be splendid. 
The invisibility of Lord George, and the ill-mannered ubiquity 
of ‘ Arthur’ (excellently played by Mr. Drayton), who 
pays Pearl’s bills, the cynical conversation of the set, theit 
insensitive discussion of her private affairs (it is taken for 
granted she has hooked Lord Bleane) surprise but do not 
deeply disturb her. When the play opens she is thoroughly 
used to the atmosphere, and ready to believe she cannot 
do better than follow Pearl. The arrival, however, of # 
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ung American lover who is a fish out of water, increases 
her hesitation to take the matrimonial plunge. She puts 
off Lord Bleane. She will give him an answer when they 
meet again at Pearl’s country house. It is there she gets 
her scare, where ‘Arthur,’ as usual, is a quasi-host. We 
have already seen Pearl handling him and heard, too, how 
she talks of him behind his back; her methods are the 
admiration of her friends. ‘Tony,’ who finds dependence 
on the too exactingly amorous Minnie very trying, has a 
fancy for Pearl, who is as dependent on ‘Arthur.’ There 
is a rapid scene between them: “ Let’s go down to the tea- 
house.” ‘“‘ No I won't.” ‘“ We shall be quite safe there.” 
“ T daren’t, it’s too risky.” ‘* Oh, damn the risk.” Pearl 
arranges poker for the rest of the party and they disappear, 
but the lynx-eyed Minnie has seen them go. While the 
cards are being dealt she exclaims that she has left her 
bag with her money in the garden tea-house ; Lord Bleane 
gets up to get it. He returns saying he can’t find it, and 
Elizabeth volunteers to hunt, for it must be there ; on which 
her suitor becomes agitated. “No, no, don’t go—besides 
the door is locked.” ‘ Oh, it can’t be,”’ says the Duchesse, 
quietly ; “I saw Pearl and Tony go in there just now.” 
Elizabeth bursts into tears; the Princess jumps up, 
“ Minnie, you devil!” . . . The game goes on; Fenwick 
with distorted face dealing and muttering, “ The slut, the 
slut!” Elizabeth sobbing, till the absent couple stroll 
airily in. Here was the test of the dramatist! The quick 
closing dialogue is a triumph; Pearl has barely begun her 
bland excuse when she grasps what has happened. She 
turns to Tony: “ You damned fool, I told you it was too 
risky.” The fall of the curtain hides what we gather, 
in the next act, to have been a very ugly row, the Duchesse 
in hysterics and ‘Arthur’ in little better, though he 
would no doubt have described it as a strong man’s wrath. 
And it is in this last act that Mr. Maugham, I think, shows 
his remarkable power. The sardonic comedy of anti- 
climax is here of the first order. The kink in his treatment 
of his subject, which I mentioned above, is, of course, that 
it should have been Elizabeth who went for the bag, and 
her agitation which produces the disclosure ; for it is her 
distress and volte face which form the pivot of the play ; 
doubtless Mr. Maugham thought this, however, too excru- 
ciating a turn to give the scene, and the explosion is still 
most effective. It leaves Pearl with two objects: to get 
back Arthur and to prevent her party breaking up and her 
friends spreading the story. Her contrivances and success 
are as remorselessly comic as Minnie’s reconciliation with 
Tony, to whom she offers marriage, being at the mercy of 
her passions. The emotional squalor of their relations, the 
absence of anything approaching elementary loyalty between 
them is coolly and finally exposed. Their lack of all 
standards, even of superficial elegance, is deliciously 
Suggested by the enthusiastic reception of “‘ Ernest,” on 
whose egregious vulgarity and capers the curtain descends. 
I have not mentioned the Princess (Miss Marion Terry is 
beautifully natural in the part) ; she is of, but not happy in, 
the set, explains how the lure of romance has decoyed these 
women into trashy snobbery, and her character forms 


another test of the environment. 
Desmonp MacCartny. 


A NEW DRAMATIST? 


OMING out into the hall at the Everyman Theatre 
after the first act of Mr. Sutton Vane’s Outward 
Bound, I thought that I (and everyone else in 

the theatre) had discovered a new dramatist. 

And the situation is a magnificent one. A queerly mixed 
company of English people are gathered together on board 

p. There is a weak and amiable young man drinking 
whiskeys and sodas, and always ready to talk about him- 
self. There is a busy East End clergyman, anxious to get 
Up @ concert and organise deck sports. There is a financier 
who has never been late for an appointment in his life and 


is accustomed to getting his own way. There is a Mrs. 
Cliveden-Banks, a colonel’s wife, with the impertinent 
rudeness of a “real ” lady. There is a charwoman, Mrs. 
Midget, who knows she is out of her place, but will get 
through any awkwardness that may arise by her real 
goodness of heart. And there are two lovers who hold each 
other’s hands in corners and never join the circle of the 
others. There is also a steward. For a time nothing in 
particular happens. Mrs. Cliveden-Banks objects to the 
presence of the charwoman, and is informed by the steward 
that there is only one class on the boat. There is a row 
between Prior, the weak young man, and Lingley, the 
financier, where Prior enjoys paying back some old 
scores. The two lovers have a short scene together in 
which they congratulate themselves on their escape. 

It is Prior who first notices that there is anything unusual 
about the ship. She carries no lights. There is no crew, 
no engine-room. Then he realises that no one knows 
where he or she is going to. Suddenly he perceives that 
they are really all dead. He takes some time to convince 
the others of this fact, and they strongly dislike him as he 
does so. The steward is questioned and informs them that 
they are indeed on their way to Heaven or Hell (the same 
place), and that before they are allowed to land they will 
all have to pass an examiner. Up to this point the play is 
admirable and even for a little longer. The very most is 
made of all the characters before the moment of their 
realisation comes, and when it comes their different 
reactions are brilliantly truthful and clear cut. The clergy- 
man’s upsetedness at losing his job is as right as Mrs. 
Cliveden-Banks’s remark when asked what she will say for 
herself. “I shall say I’m Mrs. Cliveden-Banks, and leave 
it at that.” And the business man’s fussy calling of a 
board meeting to compile a balance-sheet is a delight. 

But then the examiner comes, and the play falls all to 
pieces. I suppose it had to. It is not only impossible to 
think of any view of heaven that would pass the average 
audience ; it is impossible to think of any view of heaven 
that would pass any audience greater than one. But that 
does not quite mean that the play need have fallen to pieces 
so completely. What actually happens is that the intel- 
lectual level of the play is completely changed by the 
arrival of the examiner. Take the case of the clergyman. 
In the first act he is tolerantly and pleasantly mocked at 
for being so earnest and hearty purely for earnestness and 
heartiness’ sake. In heaven he is apparently to be rewarded 
with a ridiculous parish in which he may “ get busy” on 
the old lines again. It all becomes so comfortable. Mrs. 
Cliveden-Banks is discovered against all probability to have 
been not a real lady at all. The financier is discovered 
to be not an Englishman, but a German Jew. And we get 
the impression that real ladies and real Englishmen would 
never have “ acted so”’ or deserved the heavenly scorn ; 
even Mrs. Midget’s beautiful kindness to the whiskey- 
drinking young man is discovered to be owing to the fact 
that she is his mother, as if human nature could not rise 
to decency without the ties of the flesh. Surely the sort 
of discoveries that are needed are quite otherwise. Mr. 
Vane has succumbed to a sort of broad-minded, muscular 
Christianity of the modern sort. After all, it is too much 
to ask of the judgment day that it should put an audience 
at its ease. 

The play is a queer mixture. The ~ 9 is the cleverest 
bit of stage writing since Barrie’s S. We Join the Ladies ? 
Anything more theatrically effective than the way the 
two lovers float in and out, always clinging together, always 
alone, hardly saying a word, I have not seen for a long time, 
and all the characters are clearly drawn with significant 
things to say and do. 

The acting and production were, without exception, 


extraordinarily good, so good that one cannot pick on 
anyone to praise above his fellows. The author was 


responsible for the production ; he is certainly a remarkable 
young man, yet he should rewrite his play. 
Ratpn Wricart. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE sub-title of Echo de Paris, by Laurence Housman, 

(Cape. 7s. 6d.) is “‘a study from life.” It is an 
account of a conversation which took place over 
aperitifs before lunch in Paris one autumn day, twenty- 
four years ago. The principal talker, as he was indeed in 
any company, is Oscar Wilde; the other participants are 
“* feeders ” or listeners. Twenty-four years is a long time 
to carry anyone’s talk in one’s head, even Oscar Wilde’s ; 
but it can be done, and probably Mr. Housman took a few 
notes at the time. The conversation, however, is ad- 
mittedly pastiche and patchwork as a whole, and very good 
pastiche it is. Oscar Wilde tells two stories most charac- 
teristic of him, for the authenticity of which, however, Mr. 
Housman in his introduction does not specifically vouch ; 
and here and there one comes on a passage which, if it does 
not historically belong to the occasion, is undoubtedly 
genuine. When Robert Ross interrupts with a pointful 
remark—puts tin-tacks in the soup, in fact—Oscar Wilde 
breaks off: ‘ Robbie, you must not interrupt me, saying 
clever sensible things like that: you put me out. People 
who want to say merely what is sensible should say it to 
themselves before they come down to breakfast in the 
morning, never after.”” One could swear, also, to the 
authenticity of the description of a week-end at a country 


house as “an ordeal by tattle.” 
* *” * 


“If it would interest any of my readers,” says Mr. 
Housman—and it certainly interests one of them—‘“ to 
know where these paraphrases of memory stand nearest to 
fact, they will find them in those passages dealing with the 
writings of Carlyle, the Scotsman’s worship of success, and 
the theory of the complete life of the artist. Other refer- 
ences, by the way, were the bird with the Berkleyan 
philosophy, and the novels of Mr. Benjamin Swift. The 
rest is my development of the main theme, though it may 
well be that, here and there, I have remembered better 
than I knew.” The touch of drama introduced—they 
are waiting for an old friend to join them at déjewner, who, 
on catching sight of Oscar Wilde sheers off—is symbolic. 
The incident did not happen on that occasion; but I 
feel sure the way in which Oscar Wilde is made to take 
“the cut” is true to life. He is telling a story, “charming 
himself by charming others,” floating, oblivious for a little 
while, on the old sea of glory, when the listeners see his 
colour change; the much-expected one has caught his 
eye and turned away. The story-teller proceeds with his 
accustomed deliberation; “‘ with occasional pauses imposed 
for effect, but without any hesitation or change in the 
choice of word, the ordered narrative has run its course. 
But in spite of the decorative modulations of tone, there is 
an under-current of passion; and his friends, undeceived 
by that quiet deliberateness of speech, know that the 
speaker is greatly moved. And so, at the end, there is a 
pause while nobody speaks. The host looks at his watch. 
“Jerrold is not coming; he has forgotten us.” 

O. W.: Not all of us. He came, but he has gone again. 

R. R.: Came? Here, do you mean? 

O. W.: Looking as young and charming as ever. But, 

as soon as he looked at me, I saw he had entirely forgotten 
me. 
There is nothing to be said. The drinks are paid for and 
they are about to go in to lunch. Oscar Wilde says, with 
a curious air of gravely taking leave, that he will buy a 
paper at the kiosk opposite. “The woman who sells them 
is a charming character; she compliments my accent by 
pretending to think that I am French. Go in: I beg you 
not to wait for me.” They see him cross the street, with 
his accustomed air of leisurely deliberation. At the kiosk 
he and the woman exchange words and smiles. He lifts 
his hat and turns away. He is not coming back ! 








That episode is well invented. The prelude to the 


symposium is also characteristic—no doubt a record 
this, not an invention. Oscar Wilde enters with a rather 
too deliberate and ironical reference to what has happened 
since he and Mr. Housman last met. He is a little late, 
“What are two minutes in three years of disintegrated 
life time ? It is almost three years, is it not, since we 
missed seeing each other?” There is a rather uncom- 
fortable pause before the company find themselves on the 
firm ground of the trivial, when, like a Troubadour throwing 
back his cloak to pluck a few capering chords upon his 
instrument, the famous talker begins. 


What he says is not in substance very remarkable. It 
is the grace, finish and flexibility of the performance that 
delight. The suggestion that Carlyle lost his chance of 
producing a permanent work of art greater than his French 
Revolution by choosing Frederick the Great, “a man to 
whom heaven had given the powers of a supreme genius, and 
hell the soul of a commercial traveller with that unavailing 
itch for cultured gentility which Voltaire has exposed for 
us,” instead of Napoleon for his subject, is interesting ; and 
also the suggestion that Carlyle did so because he wor- 
shipped success. “I have come to see that St. Helena is 
for a world which follows Cesar and not Christ, the greatest 
place on earth next to Calvary.” The significance of 
failure, as a subject for the artist, and as a discipline for him, 
is the main theme of the discourse, but the charm and 
verisimilitude of it lies in the manner in which the talker 
modulates backwards and forwards into a lighter key. 
‘“* Great success, great failure—only so shall the artist see 
himself as he is, and through himself as he is, and through 
himself see others; only so shall he learn (as the artist 
must learn) the true material, of life in general, and— 
more terrible still—the meaning of his own soul.” Oscar 


‘Wilde is, of course, thinking of himself; “ great success, 


great failure,’’ are words which hardly fit the lives of many 
far greater artists than he—but this is the sort of remark 
which ought only to be made to oneself before breakfast. 

- * * 


Tradition is unanimous: Wilde’s talk was more surpris- 
ing than his written words. The first time I heard of him 
was from my father, whom I remember coming back from 
staying somewhere and saying that he had met a young man, 
Oscar Wilde, who told stories better than he had ever heard 
stories told before. When I saw him, being a boy, my only 
impression was that of a large soft man, with a grand, 
bland, slow manner. I have often since interrogated those 
who listened to him. Wilfred Blunt and Max Beerbohm 
both told me that it was a case of “ Oscar ” first—and the 
rest nowhere. It was the variety of his range, too, which 
was astonishing. He excelled in nonsense, in repartee, in 
description, in narration, in grave sentiment, and in that 
kind of general talk ranging over literature and history, in 
which well-stored men, like the late Lord Morley, are wont 
easily to excel. He was also exceedingly amiable, un- 
competitive, and his spirits were often gorgeously high. 
He was tremendous fun and he communicated an immense 
relish to the moment. That remarkable book, The Life of 
Oscar Wilde, by Frank Harris, is full of convincing records 
of his talk, and from a letter, quoted there, written from 
France soon after his release, one gets a good idea of what 
was most permanently attractive in hiscompany. The bookis, 
unfortunately, not by me. I will suggest, instead of 
quoting, the quality of his fun by two stories, I hope not 
stale. When thanking for a clock, after elaborating 
upon its merits and magnificence, he added: ‘ And it 
is also a lesson to us all. For it not only goes during the 
day, but at night, while one is not watching it.” The 
other story is of his choosing a Noah’s Ark in a toy-shop 
for a child, and after weighing carefully its merits against 
others shown him, exclaiming, as it was being wrapped up, 
“Stop; I haven’t yet tasted Noah’s head.” 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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MORAL BASIS OF THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


The Essex Hall Lecture, 1923. 


By the Rt. Hon. LORD ROBERT CECIL, K.C., M-P., 
H.M. Lord Privy Seal. 


64 pages; cloth, 2s. net; paper covers, 1s. net; 
postage 2d. 


Lord R. Cecil's Lecture is an exposition and 
defence of fundamental principles; and, with his 
approval, an Appendix has been added on the 
work of the League of Nations down to August, 
1923. 
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Second Large Impression of 


MADELINE LINFORD’S 
NOVEL 


BROKEN BRIDGES 


7/6 
which, as the following extracts show, has 
been very favourably received by the critics. 


“Miss Linford has a sense of style.”—T7imes. 
“Miss Linford really can write.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 
“Richness of language . . . humour and 
compassion . . . good i pereaiane, i 
—Manchester Guardian. 
“. . . a fine blending of strength and 
delicacy.”—Sunday Times. 
“. . . a precious sense of the holiness of 
beauty.”—Star. 
“Miss Linford should take her place among 
our most encouraging women novelists.” 
—Daily News. 
“Miss Linford is one of the elect.” 
—Nation and Atheneum. 












































THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
ORPHANS 


in Poland are crowded into insanitary buildings under the care of 
illiterate peasant women. Few of them know anything of the joy or 
colour of life—they live in drab and uninteresting surroundings with 
nothing to relieve the dull monotony of their lives. Yet fifty per 
cent. of these children are land-owners and one day will have the 
opportunity of developing the agricultural resources of their country. 


The Friends’ Relief Committee, anxious to give all possible help 
to a country which is just developing, is establishing 


A SMALL MODEL ORPHANAGE 


and Agricultural School so that these children shall be taught and 


that welfare workers shall be trained. 


Friends are also working in Germany, where 
relief is being administered by the Friends’ 
Council for International Service. 


HELP IS URGENTLY NEEDED. 


Gifts of Money, which may be earmarked for either country, should be sent to the FRIENDS’ 
RELIEF COMMITTEE (Room 5), 5 New Street Hill, London, E.C.4. 


Clothes for Germany or Austria may be sent to the Friends’ Warehouse, McLean’s Buildings, New Street Square, 


London, E.C. 4 
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THE MIGHTY JULIUS 


The Roman Republic: The Founder of the Empire. By T. Rice 
Hoitmes, 8 Vols. Oxford University Press. £3 8s. 


Empires rise and fall ; one civilisation after another topples 
over into barbarism, but the shade of the mighty Julius still 
dominates the imaginations of men. Yet the shade is still 
obscure of this inspired demagogue who landed the finest 
empire that the world has ever seen with the most triumphantly 
successful despotism in history. In spite of all the efforts of 
scholarship and a mass of original documents, we still do not 
know what manner of man he was. Yet we feel rightly that 
the conqueror of Gaul was one of the few finally effective men 
in the history of the world. Had it not.been for Cesar, every- 
thing might have been different. Perhaps the East, not the 
West, would have been Latinised. Mr. H. G. Wells, in his 
so-called Outline of History, can see nothing in Cesar, who 
must, he argues, have been a poor creature; otherwise he 
would not have allowed himself, when well advanced in middle 
age, to be diverted from the matter in hand by the charms of 
Cleopatra. The relations of Cesar with Cleopatra are like 
other things in Cesar’s life, obscure ; but granting Mr. Wells’s 
premises, and abandoning the more sympathetic interpretation 
of Mr. Shaw and Ferrero, we can still explain the importance 
of Cesar by an argument Mr. Wells will appreciate—‘t No 
Cesar, no Wells.”” Czsar invented what we call Europe. Had 
it not been for Cesar, one thing is certain. Mr. Wells as we 
know him to-day could not have come into existence at all. 

So it is not odd that the scholars are many who have 
endeavoured to explain to us this enormous, yet mysterious 
demiurge. Mr. Rice Holmes is for the moment the last 
honourable member of an honourable corporation. Further, 
he has one great advantage over some of his famous pre- 
decessors. He strikes the reader as an eminently truthful 
man. He does not pretend to have a clear-cut idea of Cesar. 

Mommsen portrayed in glowing terms the Superman, along 
lines that were developed to the pitch of absurdity by Froude. 
He wrote with one eye on Germany, and his Cesar was the 
man he wished ‘other people to think Bismarck was. Ferrero 
seems to have set about his history with the object of trying 
to exasperate Mommsen even beyond the grave. His portrait 
was as convincing as that of Mommsen. But you could never 
for an instant have believed, if you did not know it, that he 
was writing about the same person. Here is no cold marble 
superman, but an inspired, if doubting, opportunist, never 
seeing more than two moves ahead and dying with all his 
plans obscure. Who will forget the passages in which Ferrero 
deduces Cesar’s spiritual journey from the two great portrait- 
busts we have of him? How did the calm, handsome, smilingly 
confident countenance in the British Museum degenerate into 
the worn, furrowed, melancholy, doubting face in the Louvre ? 
One Cesar you feel is the god of Mommsen’s idolatry, the other 
the sympathetic creature of Ferrero’s imagination. 

Mr. Rice Holmes, in these remarkable volumes, inclines, as 
far as one may judge—for he scorns the slap-dash confidence 
of the society portrait painter—to the view of Ferrero. It is 
at first sight the most plausible. Czsar’s unheard-of clemency, 
his unparalleled barbarities, his debauchery, his abstemiousness, 
his ill-health, his humour, his self-confidence and his doubts, 
all point to a neurotic and unstable character, where a genius 
for improvisation plays a greater part than unwavering fixity 
of purpose. According to his latest historian, Cesar was 
certainly, on occasion, unscrupulous and dishonest enough ; 
but the great Revolution was finally forced on him by the 
conceit, folly and intransigence of Pompey, who was a military 
tactician without an ounce of political sense and unable to 
believe, in spite of Gaul, that Cesar was a greater soldier 
than he. Not only on the fateful days before he crossed the 
Rubicon, but even in the trenches before Dyracchium, Cesar 
would gladly have compromised, if only Pompey could have 
allowed him satisfactory employment for his energies. Thus 
Mr. Rice Holmes agrees with Ferrero that Cesar never quite 
knew .where he was going. But Mr. Rice Holmes does not 

pretend to pry into the depths of Cesar’s nature. He would 
like to do so, but he knows it is impossible. 

Certainly he is one of the unromantic historians. No one 
will forget the fever and frenzy Ferrero has im to the 
pages which he devotes to Roman politics in the last days of 
the Republic. One seems to be witnessing a melodrama by 
D’Annunzio with Bernhardt in the leading réle. The heavy 


nightmare of “ The Dead City’ dominates the book. Mr. Rice 
Holmes, who follows with exact and careful detail the 
tergiversations and terrors of the Senate, carries us away 
from this too pestiferous atmosphere to the calm serenity of 
a treatise by Sir George Cornwall Lewes. We might almost 
be discussing Addington or Thiers. For Mr. Rice Holmes 
belongs to the most modern school of historians, out above 
all things for truth and science ; and let us praise him for this, 
What is more tedious than the rhetoric of yesterday, even 
when poured from the bursting heart of a writer of genius? 
Who is more interesting to-day, Carlyle or Sovel ? 

Naturally, Mr. Rice Holmes is treading such a well-worn 
road that the main signposts are all quite familiar. He is a 
master of polemic in his copious appendices, and his waspish 
bellicosity buzzes agreeably in the footnotes. But it is a tribute 
to classical scholarship that the quarrels are now over points 
of detail—the distance covered on a few days’ journey, the 
exact day of a fateful meeting, the precise order of some small 
events. The Conference of Lucca between Pompey and Casar 
has the same quality of obscurity as the interview of Plombiéres 
between Napoleon and Cavour. So far has historical science 
advanced since the days of Gibbon. 

But there is another peculiar feature about Mr. Rice Holmes. 
He is as much interested in modern as in ancient history, 
His researches among the archives of the India Office, where the 
history and psychology are, comparatively speaking, of dazzling 
clarity, have trained him to bring an unusually practical equip- 
ment for use on the more ghostly rulers of Rome. This the 
attentive reader feels instinctively throughout the book; yet 
in the end he is disappointed. For all his unusual ‘talents, 
immense knowledge and tireless good sense, Mr. Rice Holmes 
cannot tell us Cesar’s secret. Perhaps it is as well. The 
advance of knowledge is rapidly cutting us off from all the 
pleasures of imagination. But we can still exercise our imagina- 
tion on Cesar. 

It is a very different matter with Cicero, who is, after Julius, 
the most detailed portrait in Mr. Rice Holmes’s gallery. We 
know all about Cicero, for no man ever wrote so perfect an 
autobiography. His wholly preposterous, half noble character 
has come down to us through the ages as clear as crystal. Even 
here, Mr. Rice Holmes’s devoted love of detail has rewarded us 
with a few new high lights and shadows, by the intelligent 
straightening out of Cicero’s letters. But with the man as a 
whole there is nothing to be done. He wrote himself down with 
a proud simplicity that recalls the journals and letters of Queen 
Victoria. Like her, he had nothing to be ashamed of, though 
the shocking times in which he lived convulsed him with an 
agony of indecision from which the Dowager of Osborne was 
happily and completely free. 


We have said that Mr. Rice Holmes is an unromantic historian ; 
and we have commended him for it. Yet there is a noteworthy 
exception to his general avoidance of Romanticism. Is it his 
research into the history of India that causes him to glow with 
unexpected warmth, when he has to deal with the affairs of the 
Orient ? Had Cesar lived to fight his much pondered campaiga 
against the Parthians, he might well have found a Kinglake ia 
Mr. Rice Holmes. The Mithridatic Wars and the Campaigns of 
Lucullus give the author an opportunity for a fine outburst of 
eloquent writing, and his full-length portrait of Mithridates, one 
of the very few he allows himself, shows that along these lines 
of historical composition, he is not inferior to Ferrero himself: 


Twenty-five years had passed since he instigated the univers! 
massacre, which hardened the resolution of the Romans against 
him, of the Italians in Asia; and from that day he devoted hé 
prodigious energy to his master passion—hatred of Rome. In this 
alone he was the peer of Hannibal, whom he strove to emulate; 
but he who can hate as Mithridates hated is no common ma. 
When we contemplate the manly beauty of the portraits thst 
adorn his coins; when we read in Appian and Plutarch of his 
feats of strength and horsemanship, his innumerable amours, his 
love of letters and of music, his stupendous cruelties; how ht 
conquered an empire and, when he had been despoiled of it, best 
all his force of mind and will to bring it back; how he 
twenty-two languages, in order to transact business without 
interpreters ; how he raised armies and cemented alliances, a0 
hoped against fear to the last, we feel that he was one of the world’s 








foremost men. ‘Even in the midst of calamities,” says Appia, 
“his spirit was always great, always indomitable.” 


Mr. Rice Holmes, unlike many of his predecessors, is an expett 
military historian, and his account of the campaigns of the 
by which the Roman Empire was built up, is full of value aad 
interest. His book, all told, is a contribution to classic 
scholarship of which his countrymen may well be proud. 
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Mr. Rice 
‘ail the | PROBLEMS OF THE MIDDLE EAST 
1S away 

Truth About Mesopotamia, Palestine and Syria. By J. de 
ph on ¥. Lover. With a Foreword by Lord Robert Cecil. Allen 
Holmes and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
t above | palestine. The Land of Three Faiths. By Puitir Graves. With 
for this, an Introduction by D. G. Hocarrn. Cape. 12s. 6d. 


‘y> even In no part of the world has British statesmanship been faced 
genius? | ince the war with more difficult and dangerous problems than 
in the Middle East. Nowhere has it made more egregious blun- 
ell-worn | ders, and nowhere has it better maintained its traditional repu- 
He is a tation for “ muddling through somehow.” At the end of 1918, 
waspish | with Turkey ground to atoms and a huge stretch of Asia liberated 
a tribute by British arms from the Ottoman yoke, the prospects looked 
r points bright. The idealist saw the dawn of a new era, in which, 
ney, the | under the inspiration of President Wilson's principles, Arabs, 
ne small Jews, Kurds and Armenians were to realise their dreams of 
d Cesar | freedom, while the Western Powers, and particularly Great 
ombiéres | Britain, played the role of the kindly big brother. Meaner 
science | winds had a rather different vision—a vision, as Mr. Loder 
cynically puts it, of “everyone getting what he wanted—the 


HIS deeply sprung and cosily padded 





Holmes. | French their cultural and economic heritage in Syria, the‘British armchair—pleasant to look at, (oo 
history. | their dream of a Pax Britannica carried forward on a surging —and this low tea-table ready to 
here the | wave of Manchester goods, the Moslem Arabs their independence the hand for book or coffee cup will beige 
dazzling | according as they conceived it in their different stages of mental delightful sense of nae ogy — Heal 
1 equi development, the Jews their resurrection as a nation, the Oriental ease to the tired wo : kable. 
is the i product, and the price is quite remar 
This the | Christians the right to get their own back on the Moslems.” 
ok; yet But, alas! the disillusionment of idealists and realists alike Arm Chair covered $7 a 7 _ 0) 
talents, | was swift. Week by week and month by month the ghosts of in dark blue cotton ° ° 
Holmes past commitments and the demons of present and future difficul- Mahogany Tea Table. &2 : 12 : 6 
ll, The | ties trooped in upon the peace-makers. There were the Sykes- 


: (iustrated Catalogue =~ 4 Chairs and Sofas will be sent 
all the Picot Agreement, the Balfour Declaration, the pledges to free om request. 


imagina- Husein of Mecca, to be squared. The age-long rivalry of Britain 


and France in the Near East reappeared, and the new conflict td 
r Julius, of nationalism and internationalism. It was discovered that e a ‘@) ee 
“the Arabs ” were not a united nation, that the Arabs of Pales- 


one of Tea Sets and Table Wares. 





rfect an | tine did not like the Jews, the Arabs of Syria did not like the TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD W 1 
haracter French, the Arabs of Nejd did not like the Arabs of Mecca, and the Bedding, Bedstead, Upholstery and Furniture Makers. 
. Even Arabs of Mesopotamia apparently did not like anybody. The Dealer: in Carpets, China, Fabrics and Decorative things. 


arded us big brother’s part in this bear-garden, it seemed, was going to 
telligent be an expensive gamble, and British or French interests in 
an as & Western Asia had to be carefully balanced against the need for 
wn with public economy at home. It was evident that we wanted 
of Queen statesmen with vision and knowledge in Eastern affairs to carry 
, though us through the difficulties. What we had was Mr. Lloyd George, 
with an who began, as Mr. Graves puts it, with a “‘ policy inspired not 
ne was by memories of Gladstone or Beaconsfield, but by the considera- 
tions which guided Mr. Wilkins Micawber,” and who ended by 
| ! bringing us within an ace of a new war with a rejuvenated 
storian ; Turkey. Happily, though we have not yet solved our problems, 
we have, as has been said, muddled through some of our worst 
Is it his troubles. Some sort of provisional order has been established 
ow with | in the Middle East, and it is now possible—and, indeed, it is 
hecessary—to shape a clear and consistent policy. If we are 
ampaign to do that, however, it is imperative that the British public 
of should understand a little more of the truth about the affairs 
raigns ot | of the Middle East, and in particular about the responsibilities 
burst it has assumed in Palestine and Irak. These two books, both 
ates, om | written by men of large experience in their subject, are a good 











Some Pens are non-starters 














'T 3 PD 
a deal better guides to the truth than the Daily Mail. others are also rans 
. Mr. Loder aims at supplying ‘“‘ a background for the discussion 
universal of the application of the ideas of which the League of Nations Some pens won't start to write; they 
5 against is the expression to former territories of the Ottoman Empire.” sputter and stammer. The Onoto, owing 
ar ~ weg a sno best ensthod is to bo covery imparticl, to its perfect feed, starts at once. 
set out and nothing—or almost nothing—but the “ the ink runs out 
emulate ; facts; without taking sides or arguing out conclusions. We are -. ——— rg peg to. ' But the Onoto 
on man. hot sure that he is absolutely right in this. He does, indeed, Self-filling safety pen never leaks. You can carry 
aits = give us a lucid account of a very tangled piece of history, free it upside down. It is the only self-filling safety 
. S his from the distortions of special pleading, and he includes in his pen that can be sent through the post full of ink. 
how be book the texts of a number of highly important documents, Examine the Onoto at your Stationer’s. See 
rit, bent which must be studied by anyone who is going to form a fair how beautifully it is made. Compare it with 
masterei | judgment on our policy in the Middle East. All this is admirable. Other pens, and if you chose the Best pen you 
witht | But many of Mr. Loder’s readers would, we think, be glad to ee Chane aR Cant 
ces, and have a more critical analysis of the facts—as well as some facts 





e world’s that, for reasons of space we suppose, he omits—to help them 


| Al form their verdict. This is especially the case in regard to h 

geen Mr. Loder does venture there to express a more or t e 
n expett ee ee of an own—an anti-Zionist view—but his —— 

treatme nt o matter is too skim to conviction. ypes, v a 
— He is far better on the subject of Mcssmstnnata. Great even here ee ee Fug re to £10 Its. 
classical 






im prette defini ss eine relevant facts. His conclusion— La RuE & Co., Ltd., 110, Bunhill Row, London, E.C.1, 
again pretty definite—is that “from a military point of view — nOMAS DET 
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administrative control amounting to annexation (which would be 
unjustifiable) there is really no alternative for Great Britain 
save eventual evacuation.” He holds, however, that evacuation 
should not be sudden and immediate, for the stability of the 
Arab government is of the first importance to British interests, 
and a “ bag and baggage” policy at this moment would be 
not only a betrayal of our pledges to those who want our assist- 
ance in Irak, but an invitation to the Turks to overrun the 
country. This, of course, was written before the Peace of 
Lausanne was signed, for Mr. Loder observes that ‘‘ once Turkey 
has concluded a Treaty, and still more, when she is a member 
of the League of Nations, she will have to think twice before 
indulging in unprovoked aggression.”” We hope so too, though 
the Turks have recently had some singular lessons from Europe 
as to what may be indulged in by members of the League! 
In any case, a definite term is put to our responsibilities in Irak 
by the Protocol of May, 1923. By this it is agreed that the 
twenty years Treaty with King Feisul (October, 1922) is to 
terminate either on the entry of Irak into the League or four 
years after the ratification of peace with Turkey, whichever is 
the earlier date. The Mandate, indeed, will still hold, but we 
could presumably get a release from that on the termination 
of the Treaty in 1927. Or, it is possible that we may be 
automatically released before then by Irak becoming a member 
of the League. 

Mr. Graves covers a smaller field, and he is able, therefore, 
to go into more detail. He gives us a very interesting and vivid 
sketch of the history of Palestine, and a full discussion of all its 
recent developments, political,economic and cultural ; nor does 
he omit to deal with what is important for a proper grasp of the 
problem—its personalities. He, too, aims at being impartial, 
but his impartiality is a good deal more qualified than Mr. 
Loder’s. He disposes of much of the current rubbish that is 
talked and written about Palestine in this country—about the 
character of the Jewish immigrants, for instance, about Bol- 
shevism, and Mr. Rutenberg, and the conduct of the British 
administration and the ideals of the Arabs. Jews may resent 
some of his criticisms, and Arabs will certainly resent his conclu- 
sions ; but in the main he deals fairly with both sides. So far 
as our policy is concerned, he exposes its mistakes shrewdly 
enough. The chief of them was not, as the Arabs and their 
partisans aver, the Balfour Declaration, but the Cabinet’s 
hesitancy in interpreting its vague terms—a hesitancy which 
has been the root of endless misunderstandings. We have, 
hhowever, made some amends for our earlier errors. The 
British Government has stated clearly that “* Palestine is not to 
be as Jewish as England is English,”’ and it has openly adopted 
the right policy of encouraging the sane and moderate Zionists 
who are now in the ascendant. Mr. Graves properly insists that 
we must be considerate of the Arab grievances and patient with 
their obstinacy ; but this does not mean that we are to cherish 
illusions about an “ Arab nation” or an “ Arab empire.” We 
are bound, for a variety of reasons, as Mr. Graves argues and 
as has constantly been argued in THe New StTaTEsMaAN, to stay 
in Palestine and carry on with our experiment in making a 
Palestinian nation. Apart from any idealistic motives, we have 
strong grounds of a material kind for such a course. If we were 
to decide that we had no genuine interest in Palestine, it would 
not be long before we were taught our mistake by Italy or France 
or Turkey, or some other Oriental realists. 


SIR PHILIP SIDNEY 


The Complete Works of Sir Philip Sidney. Edited by Auserr 
Feurtterat. Volume III. Cambridge University Press. 
12s. 6d. 

In the prefatory note to this penultimate volume of the 
Cambridge Sidney, the editor, M. Feuillerat, hints his misgiving 
that it will be found to possess less literary value than its two 
predecessors ; but he hopes that it will nevertheless be wel- 
comed “ by all admirers of a writer who is justly considered as 
the English type of gentlemanly perfection.”” Both the fear 
and the hope are justified. With the Arcadia and all the secular 
poems already issued, there remained nothing of literary 
importance except The Defence of Poesie. But, since it so 
happens that we value Sidney even more as a legend than as a 
writer, the minor works are full of interest. We are accustomed 
to think of Sidney as an incarnation of all that was best in his 
age. Courtier, soldier, scholar, poet and lover, he is the epitome 


of that Elizabethan England which we love to idealise, not the 
real England that met and brawled and made poetry in pot- 
houses, but the courtly, the elegant, the exquisitely mannered. 


Perhaps this picture of shining splendour is a little too good to 
be true, but that is a tedious historical question which, : 
cannot now be determined ; we shall do best to accept our hero 
with all his stiff perfection on his head, that perfection, slightly 
unreal, which lends to his personality the quality of a work of art, 

The importance of the famous Defence, that fascinating 
medley of pedantry and poetry and stirring good sense, is beyond 
dispute. It is important both for its intrinsic merit and for its 
influence on English criticism and, in some degree, on 
literature. Those who read it now for the first time will fing 
it, as a certain old lady is said to have found Hamlet, to be fulj 
of quotations : 

It is not ryming and versing that maketh a Poet (no more then 
a long gown maketh an Advocate, who though he pleaded ip 
Armour, should be an Advocate and no souldier), but it is that 
faining notable images of vertues, vices or what else, with that 
delightful teaching, which must be the right describing note to 
know a Poet by. 

And again, still more familiar : 

Certainly I must confesse mine owne barbarousnesse, I never 
heard the old Song of Percy and Duglas, that I found not my heart 
moved more then with a Trumpet ; and yet is it sung but by some 
blinde Crowder, with no rougher voyce, then rude stile: which 
being so evill apparelled in the dust and Cobwebbes of that uncivill 
age, what would it worke, trimmed in the gorgious eloquence of 
Pindare ? 

This spirited manifesto cannot be adequately considered 
without reference to its historical context. Many of its critical 
doctrines have since been brushed aside, both in theory and 
(fortunately) in practice. It is saturated, for example, in the 
heresy that poetry exists to subserve morality ; and it insists 
on a strict observance of the (pseudo-Aristotelean) Dramatic 
Unities. These are not unforgivable mistakes. The second 
was an Old Man of the Sea that was to burden the back of 
criticism for a century or so ; and the first, though one does not 
doubt its sincerity, was an argument forced upon Sidney by the 
particular quarrel in which he was engaged. Stephen Gosson, 
in his euphuistic School of Abuse, had indulged in a wholesale 
denunciation of poets and players, writing from the point of 
view of trivial religion and pettifogging puritanism, It is 
probable that Sidney’s essay was a counterblast to this attack, 
Gosson having complained that poetry was both lying and 
licentious, it was necessary for Sidney to make a great point 
of the fact that the poet cannot lie because he does not affirm. 
He quotes Aristotle’s remark that poetry is more philosophical 
than history, because it deals with universals instead of with 
particulars, but he is not content to leave it at that. The 
wretched Gosson had to be confuted, and any stick was good 
enough to beat so sad a dog with. Sidney therefore supple- 
mented Aristotle with the curious argument that in poetry 
virtue can always triumph, whereas in history it is not 80. 
Yet the man is no prig. Time and again he forgets his moral 
quibbles and becomes lyrical in spontaneous praise of the poet 
and his craft: 


Hee commeth to you with words we set in delightfull proportion, 
either accompanied with or prepared for the well enchanting skill 
of Musicke, and with a tale forsooth he commeth to you, withs 
tale which holdeth children from play, and olde men from the 
Chimney corner. 


And if the portrait of Sidney limned for us by the imagination 
is almost inhumanly free from blemish, the lesser writings here 
printed provide no reasons for doubting its authenticity. Sit 
Philip would not thank us for smiling at his fierce little tragt 
in defence of the Earl of Leicester, nor for skipping his metrical 
version of the Psalms of David. Yet shall we smile and skip, 
notwithstanding. The correspondence is more amusing; 

Most gratious soverein, 

This rude peece of paper shall presume becaws of your Majesties 
commandement, most humbly to present such a cypher as little 
leysure could afoord me. If there come any matter to my know- 
ledg the importance whereof shall deserv to be so masked I wil 
not fail (since yowr pleasure is my onely boldness) to your ow) 
hands to recommend it. In the mean tyme I beseech yowr Majesty 
will vouchsafe legibly to reed my hart in the cource of my lif, 





and though it self bee but of a mean worth, yet to esteem it ly 
a poor hows well sett. I most lowly kis your handes and prai t@ 
God yowr enemies mai then onely have peace when thei ai 
weery of knowing your force. 
At Gravesend this 10th of November. 

Your Majesties most humble servant Pu, Sipnet. 


With the poet and with the scholar most readers are familia; 
but this precious example of the epistolary style of Sidney 
the courtier will be new to many. G. B 
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THE BIOLOGY OF BIRDS 


The Biology of Birds. By Proressor J. Artuur THomson, 
M.A., LL.D. Sidgwick and Jackson. 16s. 

Most of us suffer under the delusion that we know pretty well 
all there is to know about birds. A man will cheerfully admit 
that he knows nothing about reptiles and next to nothing about 
insects. But birds—one does know about birds, you know. 
Jolly little nests under the old eaves, and all that. The kestrel 
builds under a jutting rock, and the sparrow-hawk up a tall 
tree. Cuckoos are not family men—good lord, no, not a bit of 
it. Swallows fly deuced fast and go to Africa or somewhere for 
Christmas. Ripping little chaps penguins are, aren’t they ? 
Yes . .. And so forth. 

Professor J. Arthur Thomson has written a book that tells us 
not only things that we vaguely recollect having heard before, 
about birds, but a number of things that are entirely new. 
Instead of tackling birds by families, like so many naturalists 
who cannot, or will not, see the wood for the trees, he tackles 
them from the approach of different points of view, or aspects. 
He ranges into their past, their evolution and origin. He gives 
us an ample series of explanatory drawings, an admirable index 
and a lucid set of chapter summaries, well deserving of praise 
for the “ mobility ” that they give to the book. Too many 
works of such comprehensive scope neglect to give the student 
this aid. 

Birds have evolved from reptiles. Millions of years ago one 
of the reptilian stocks diverged in what Professor Thomson calls 
“the direction of living much more nearly up to its income.” 
Reptilian traces have survived to this day: 

There is often a claw on the thumb ofa bird’s wing, and sometimes, 
as in the ostrich, on the first finger as well. . . . In the embryo of 
the very old-fashioned South American hoatzin there is a paw-like 
hand with three clawed fingers. 

Just which reptilian stock constitutes the ‘“‘ missing link”’ is 
still a debatable subject. The pterodactyls or “* flying dragons,” 
quantities of whose remains have been discovered, could fly 
after a fashion. Doubtless the actual “ missing link” stock 


had many emulators, and tentative and amateur flight became ; 


fashionable. Mimicry is often to be found among the lower 
animals where a new and successful way of getting food is 
concerned. But, as the author points out, the pterodactyl’s 
wing is as different from a bird’s as a bat’s is. Birds’ origin is 
more likely to be found in the dinosaurs, the first fossilised eggs 
of which have just been found by the American Museum of 
Natural History’s expedition in Mongolia. “It has to be 
admitted, indeed,” declares Professor Thomson: 

that no Dinosaur shows any approach to the bird’s wing, but . . . 

it is not unreasonable to suppose that birds had got well under 

weigh as running and jumping bipeds before feathers appeared and 
the transformation of a fore-limb into a wing began. 

The reproduction, in a drawing, of the Hungarian paleontolo- 
gist Nopesa’s idea of the intermediate stage between reptile and 
bird, running along on its legs and cleaving the air with the scaly 
flaps on its arms, makes the point of divergence clear. ‘* No 
one knows how feathers evolved,’ says the author. ‘“‘ The 
evolution may have taken a million years.’ One of these days, 
when the florid tastes of the first generation or two of industrial- 
ism’s millionaires give way to a saner realisation of the potenti- 
alities of wealth, and a chain of palzontological research stations 
is established along the Arctic seaboard of Siberia, perfectly 
preserved birds of more than half-a-million years ago are likely 
to be found in some of the snow crevasses—now “ eternal ” ice— 
in which flesh-and-blood mammoth carcasses are discovered. 
True, they will be very much nearer the Cockney sparrow than 
the dim and distant dinosaur, but the feathers may well exhibit 
evolutionary characteristics that have now been lost. 

Professor Thomson makes it clear that a good deal more data 
on what he happily terms “ the adventure of migration ” will 
be welcome. He groups British birds, from the migration point 
of view, into five categories : the summer visitors, who tolerate 
our land while it is warm; the winter visitors, who, veering 
southward from the rigours of the Arctic, find our cold weather 
quite mild by contrast ; the birds of passage, such as the great 
snipe, the little stint and some of the sandpipers, which pause a 
few days on our shores, in transit northward and southward ; 
the partial migrants, which are always represented in Britain, 
though not always by the same individuals ; and the “ strictly 
resident.” 

Not only can~we do with much more data as regards routes 
and destinations. There is a much greater lack of data on which 
to determine the height at which birds fly in their migrations. 
As Lucanus showed in his recent book on bird migration, these 





heights have been much exaggerated. Considerable credenée 
has been placed in a theory that the birds travelled at enormous 
speeds by means of mounting to such an altitude that the rarefied 
air offered very little obstacle to their progress, and that from 
such enormous heights they saw half a continent below them, 
like a map. But in direct aeronautical observations Lucanys 
saw no migrants above a height of 1,000 metres. 

“‘ Apart from birds of prey,” declares Professor Thomson, “ the 
maximum height scientifically observed has been 2,200 metres— 
a unique case of small swallow-like birds ; there are only a few 
records over 1,000 metres ; there are comparatively few between 
400 and 1,000. The great majority of migrants journey at an 
altitude below 400 metres .. .” 

The Biology of Birds is not merely one of those books which 
are to be recommended, as pleasant and instructive reading, to 
those interested in natural history and outdoor life. It is 
indispensable tothem. As'to the lucidity of Professor Thomson’s 
style readers of this journal will not require the assurances of a 
reviewer. B. D. 


THE MIND OF INDIA 


Indian Philosophy. By S. RADHAKRISHNAN. Vol. I. 
Unwin. 2ls. 


The Comparative Study of Religions, By Avsan G. Wincery, 
Williams and Norgate. 12s. 6d. 

A History of Hindu Political Theories. By U. Guosnat., 
University Press. 11s. 6d. 

New Light on the Philosophy of India. By D. Goraut Cuerry, 
Dent. 3s. 6d. 


Whatever we may be obliged to think, to-day or to-morrow, 
about the social and intellectual condition of India, there cannot 
be the smallest doubt as to the fact of the country’s mental 
activity. We have abundant contemporary proof of the inten- 
sity and variety of Indian inquiry, which seems to fall broadly 
into two divisions. European students will decide, according 
to their own bias, whether the more hopeful signs are discover- 
able in the work of the universities, proceeding on the assumption 
that the world of science and scholarship knows nothing of 
physical boundaries, or in the manifestos of those, nationalists 
in philosophy as in affairs, who are interested first of all in the 
denial of Western claims to superiority. 

The first of the books listed above is not only by far the most 
important of the four, but is among the most considerable of 
the essays in interpretation that have come from Indian scholars 
in recent years. Professor Radhakrishnan occupies the George 
V. chair of philosophy in Calcutta University, and his treatise, 
of which we have as yet only the first volume, belongs to the 
valuable Library of Philosophy edited by Professor J. H. 
Muirhead. English readers are continually on the look-out 
for a compendium of Indian thought, written by a modern 
with a gift for lucid statement, and showing a healthy objection 
to overloading the pages with the terrifying proper names and 
technical terms in which the dry-as-dust Orientalist takes his 
unholy pleasure. Here is the book for them. Professor Rad- 
hakrishnan writes good and plain English; he moves quietly 
amid the masses of material ; he is as sparing of the Sanskrit 
and Pali vocabularies as may be. Beginning, inevitably, with 
the Vedic period, he goes clearly through the Upanishads and 
the Epics, the ethical idealism of Buddha, the “ pluralistic 
realism” of the Jains, the theism of the Bhagavad Gita, and 
brings his admirable first volume down to the schools of Budd- 
hism. It is cordially to be hoped that the Calcutta professor 
will push rapidly on to the completion of his task. 

“Hindu politics was, as a rule, thoroughly secular—i-., 
Lutheran and Machiavellian.” This is the startling statement 
of a Bengali professor, intent upon making an end of all the good 
easy Westerners who have accepted Max Miiller’s dictum that 
“India has no place in the political history of the world.” 
Professor Ghoshal, of the Presidency College, Calcutta, is not 
the author of the saying in question, but he would not dispute 
it. On the contrary, he finds a great deal in the Arthasistra 
(the Hindu scriptures of government) and in the later canonical 
works of the Brahmans that is essential Machiavellism. 
Ancient and medieval Hindu political thought is centred ™ 
the theory of the monarchic state and the divine right of kings, 
while, on the other hand, Professor Ghosal draws an interesting 
parallel between the dominant social theory and the European 
conception of the Social Contract. His full exposition of 
Kautilya’s system (circa 300 B.c.) is an excellent piece of work. 

Mr. Widgery’s book, made out of lectures delivered in India, 
is almost wholly descriptive. It sets out to describe some of 
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the chief facts of all religions, in the language mainly of their 
scriptures and liturgies, and it issues as a careful though scrappy 
compilation. A writer, for example, should not decide to bring 
in a mention of the use of sex symbols in religion, and then be 
content with the meagre paragraphs that Mr. Widgery devotes 
to the theme. If the lectures were given in Baroda and Mysore 
substantially as they appear in book form, they may stand as one 
more argument in favour of a root-and-branch reform of the 
lecture as a means of instruction. 

The new light on the philosophy of India that Mr. Chetty 
has caught is the light of Immanuel Swedenborg. It is through 
him alone, this disciple in Madras avers, that Jesus Christ can 
conquer India—a prediction that, obviously, can be met only 
with the comment that we must wait and see. The little book 
is designed to prove the essential identity of the Swedenborgian 
vision of spiritual things with that enshrined in the Tamil 
scriptures. 

We note two material points. First, that each of these 
volumes is provided with an index, two of them being excellent. 
Secondly, that Dr. Ghoshal’s and Mr. Widgery’s books have 
been printed in India—the first being very good and the second 
atrocious. 


STABILISATION IN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE 


Currency and Credit. Second Edition. 


Longmans. 15s. 
Memorandum on Currency, 1913-1922. League of Nations. 
Constable. 10s. 


For those who are following the developments of monetary 
theory and practice the above volumes provide the latest 
authoritative material. Mr. Hawtrey has expanded and partly 
rewritten his admirable standard work on Currency and Credit, 
which was first published in 1919; and the Economic and 
Financial Section of the League of Nations Secretariat has 
brought its indispensable survey of the world’s currencies up 
to the end of 1922. The introduction explaining the significance . 
of the figures is an excellent piece of work, which shows that 
the monetary experts at Geneva are well abreast of the times. 

In his Notes on Currencies since the War and International 
Indebtedness, Mr. Hawtrey throws his penetrating searchlight 
on many of the popular topics of the daily press—on such 
questions as German inflation, the effect of reparation payments, 
Inter-Allied debts, trade depression, unemployment and the 
fall in prices and wages. His great merit is that he gives us a 
sense of proportion—he enables us to see cause and effect in 
something of their true perspective. To the general reader 
who has views on such questions—and who has not ?—his 
analysis of the relative importance of the various causes con- 
tributing to our present depression will come as a surprise. 
For the most important cause, we are told, has been our own 
monetary policy. The collapse of European markets, under- 
selling by Germany, the burden of the American debt are 
shown to be largely irrelevant to our own problem of unem- 
ployment. “ The deflation which started in 1920 is by itself 
so entirely adequate an explanation of the trade depression 
and unemployment that the search for other causes is super- 
fluous.” And yet—and here the author admits that his 
anticipations have been falsified—‘t Labour appears to take 
little interest in the subject ” (p. 398). What are the economists 
of the Labour Party doing to ignore Mr. Hawtrey? Let them 
turn up page 889 of this volume and ponder the startling 
hypothesis there put forward as to the manner in which the 
unemployment crisis might have been avoided. And then, if 
they still remain sceptical, a glance at the striking achievement 
of Finland (Memorandum on Currency, p. 167) in stabilising 
her internal price-level during the last three years, will provide 
a convincing demonstration that our disastrous “ slump” has 
been no more inevitable than the previous ‘“‘ boom.” 


By R. G. Hawrrey. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Adventures in Journalism. By Pair Gisss. Heinemann. 15s. 
Uneconsciously Sir Philip Gibbs, in this most entertaining and 
readable book, betrays the secret of his great success as a journalist, and 
his great and deserved popularity. He has most of the traits which 
make a supreme descriptive reporter—a quick eye, a ready sympathy, 
an easy style and a strong belief in the importance of “‘ news.” Often 
men have had these, however, and have not reached Sir Philip Gibbs’ 
level of success. That level he owes to two other qualities—personal 





modesty and a most disarmingly naif loyalty to his newspapers, 
The present reviewer began his life in Fleet Street at the same time 
as Sir Philip Gibbs; and he rubbed his eyes with amazement on 
reading : 

When I first entered the street, twenty years ago, alas! the 
social status of pressmen was much lower than at present. . . , 
In my early days a journalist did not often get nearer to a Cabinet 
Minister than the hall porter of his office. 

And later on Sir Philip Gibbs mentions instances of rebuffs he received, 
It never seems to him that his rebuffs were not due to the fact that he 
was a journalist, but because he was on the staff of a paper whose 
“yellow” methods were not unnaturally disliked by the victims of 
them. Certainly one journalist who was on the staff of an old- 
fashioned paper in 1903 to 1905 never met with the discourtesy which 
was apparently the lot of Sir Philip Gibbs. 

After his time on the Daily Mail and the Daily Express, Sir Philip 
Gibbs was associated, as literary editor, with the famous, doomed 
Tribune. He has already told that story in a novel ; but the chapters 
retelling it are still exciting and saddening reading. Since those 
days he has exposed Dr. Cook, and become the most widely-read of 
war correspondents. Of all his experiences, including his triumphant 
progress in America, this book is a most readable record. 


Memories of Sporting Days. By “Rep Hearuer.” Longmans, 
10s. 6d. 


One does not demand literary finish in the reminiscences of a big 
game hunter, and certainly, on this occasion at least, one does not 
get it. ‘Red Heather,” who has no aptitude for writing, presents 
an exceedingly bald and naive account of his sporting days, unen- 
livened by any trace of colour or humour and spiced with the merest 
modicum of excitement. He went out stalking with his orderly, 
He saw a herd of black bucks. He approached them cautiously, 
aimed and hit. He found another herd, aimed again and missed, 
His orderly had better luck. They took the carcasses home. Really, 
the hunting of black bucks sounds a dull, a depressing form of sport. 
Chetal, sambar, barking deer and crocodile: these provide subjects 
for the later chapters. But, though the characters change their 
names and shapes, the story is always the same. You stalk ; you fire; 
you hit or you miss. The most readable pages are those in which 
the author describes how he was chased by a “rogue elephant.” 
There are several pleasant illustrations. 


The Lookoutman. By D. W. Bone. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Admirers of The Brassbounder will feel that the author of that 
novel has no business to be occupying his limited spare time in pro- 
ducing such books as this. True, it is a very interesting book, well 
written, as one would expect from Mr. Bone, and well printed, illus- 
trated and bound, as one now takes for granted from Mr. Jonathan 
Cape, and an excellent present for a boy at any time, or for oneself 
if one were going for a voyage or were holiday-making near a port. 
Mr. Bone, however, should be doing the much more difficult job of 
telling us of the real life of the sea, and leaving pleasant chatter about 
funnel-markings and the distinctive features of various types of 
ships to those with no eye for human nature. For though, as he tells 
us, the talk of sailors, at least on the shorter routes, is now of cup-ties 
and of racing form, instead of being in the old seafaring tradition, 
the sea’s special kind of romance will survive even the pending revolu- 
tionary change to motor-driven ships. When that takes place some 
of us will be at a loss conversationally ; for just as in the old days 
there was always the rig of a ship to dispute about, to-day there is 
its funnel placing. ‘ Ah,” we shall say, “ give us the good old days 
of steam,” and we shall take down Mr. Bone’s Lookoutman and point 
to the superior beauty of a many funnelled ship. We suspect though 
that Mr. Bone, despite his avowal of affection for “ the honest odour 
of coal dust,” would not wish his book put to such a purpose, for he 
is in his heart a sailing-ship man, and should not therefore regret 
the displacement of coal by a clean fuel. The real life of the sea 
will remain as it always has been, and we shall still be requiring a Mr. 
Bone to tell us about it. 


Social Aspects of Industrial Problems. By Gertrrupe WILLIAMS, 
B.A. (Lecturer in the Department of Social Studies, Bedford 
College for Women, University of London). King. 6s. 

This is a survey of a number of the politico-economic questions of 
the day, and can be recommended to young students who wish to 
equip themselves for “ social work.” It discusses the organisation 
of capital and labour, the various remedies put forward for industrial 
unrest, and particular problems such as unemployment, nationalisation 
and the position of women in industry. Mrs. Williams does not 
make any new contribution to the subject, but her matter is well 
arranged and her criticisms, in are to the point. There 1s 
no party politics in the book, but the author is not afraid to let us see 
her own opinions ; they are those of a “sane Socialist.” On one or 
two topics she is rather too slight ; she talks of the Shop Stewards 
movement, for example, without really getting to the heart of it. 
And in her discussion of unemployment, she does not deal with the 
very important proposals for evening out the trade cycle by currency 
control. The application of those might take us a good deal nearer 
to the solution of the problem than the extension of public works oF 
waiting hopefully for the international situation to clear itself up. 
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LEPLAY HOUSE. 


CHRISTMAS VACATION. VISIT TO SPAIN. 
Including MADRID, TOLEDO, SEVILLE, GRANADA and 
BARCELONA. 

A systematic view of natural features and the social and economic life 
of — t and present, with special attention to architecture and art. 
House visits are open to all studious travellers. 
Kee a particulars apply: Miss Marcaret Tatton, Leplay House, 
65 Belgrave Road, Westminster, S.W.1. 

















TRAVELS, HOTELS, ETC. 


THE ENCHANTED 
INDIA, BURMA anp CEYLON. 


November 2nd: Four Months, with N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 
February: ALGERIA- sg (the GARDEN of ALLAH, etc.). 
: EGYPT, the NILE, the FAYOUM, etc. PALESTINE, DAMASCUS, 
BAALBEK, BABYLON, BAGDAD, etc. 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 159 ‘Auckland Road, LONDON, §&.E. 19. 


INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum,' Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 1. wo and poe ggg a 
Hotel. Perfect sanitation, ‘ 

Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. er night per — tariff 
on application. Telegrams: “ Bookcraft, re A 3 


Be pase ond. WEST.—Croham Hurst Beesting House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Comfortable winter quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Exxis. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 


PovRNEMOUTH (Winchmore, _Enyveton Road, E. Cliff).— 
Comfortable Board-Residence among the ; south aspect; 6 mins. sea; 
lovely garden; garage. From 3 gus. Tel. 3130. 


ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jovingten Gardens. 
Best locality, central. Large rooms, brightness, comfort.—Mrs. RocERrs 
(Cookery diploma). 





EAST. 




















REFORMED INNS. 
At: for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
ped . A. ne Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 


vidend 74%) or 6% Loan Stock. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. r. 


TWO CHILDREN 


whose mother is dead, whose father is slowly dying of an 
incurable illness, have just been brought to us. At the 
ages of 10 and 8 they are so early face to face with 
tragedy in their young lives. Can you imagine what lies 
ahead for them if they are not helped by generous friends? 
We have promised them admission to our school at 
Haverstock Hill. There this brother and sister will find a 
home, with kind influences around them, training them to 
take their part in life when they are old enough to 
commence. But we are only your agents in this work. 
Only by your gifts and those of other generous folk can 
we maintain our orphanage. Will you help by sending a 


gift to our funds? 
WORKING SCHOOL AND 


THE ORPHAN 
ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE 


President: H.R.H. Tue Prince or Wares, K.G. 
Treasurer: The Rt. Hon. Lorp Marswatt, P.C., K.C.V.O. 
Secretary: Frep. J. Rostnson, A.C.1.S., 73 Cheapside, London, E.C. 2. 





TOWARDS LIFE 


PPy, Healthy, Efficient 
- A. RABAGLIATI, M.A., M.D., Author of * haa “ Human 
Life and the Body,” etc., etc. 10/6 net. 


BRADFORD: LUND, HUMPHRIES & CO. 
LONDON: THE C. W. DANIEL CO., 3, Tudor Street, E.C.4. 


THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE STREET, 
THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C.1 
(Close to Southampton Row), and 
98 GT. RUSSELL ST., W.C. 
(near the British Museum). 
Tel.: Museum 7602. 











CataLocur Free. 














UNNY SHANKLIN, 10.W.—BELMONT GUEST HOUSE 
FORCOMFORT. Excellent catering. Splendid centre for everything. Tariff on 
application with view of house and garden facing sea.—Mrs. JULIUS WILKINSON. 





PROVISION FOR OLD AGE. 








LITERARY 


UTHORS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films 
Essays, Music and Songs to Mr. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
Hill, London. No rea fees. Typing unessential. New authors wanted. 


F. DE BURGH, LITERARY AGENT. 


UTHORS’ MSS. criticised, revised, ty and placed. Moderate 
Terms. Inquiries invited.—F. pk Burcu, Bidborough, Kent. 











G6 tonIEs, ARTICLES and SERIAL WANTED for provincial 
publication.—Payment on acceptance; new writers welcomed.—Post MSS. 


to Manacer, P.L.A., 1 Pinders Road, Hastings. (Established 1911.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OOK PLATES.—Original exclusive designs from 2 _— 
B Write Ospornes, Artist-engravers, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. ” 


ATERNITY, 43 BRIXTON HILL, S.W.2. 
Tel.: Brixton 617. Two resident Doctors pate one and female). Terms, 
incl; antenatal advice and medical attendance from i> weekly. 

No extras. y certificated sister and nurses. Twilight sleep if desired 
T HE ARS 


hel Bh Sd fl SYSTEM 
introduces a new 


nciple.—Discovery of the respira’ function of the 
Cranial Sinuses. Breathing improves Bn - Bye adults and children with marked 
effects on body and —~ The seventh “ Ars Vivendi,” 4- (7s. 6d. 
net), of booksellers per Simpkin, Marshall and Co. For consultation or book direct, 
address: Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 1. 

















HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE TURN SUITS, OVER- 
ot send. gafments for tee pat ee. my, tty ive wo 
send garmen free LonpDon ea Dep ct) ” 
16 Chardmore Road, London, N ay Dalston 4777 » 


Provide a com 
means of an En 


tency for old ow 


wment Assurance 








COINTREAU sire dey for Englent 


(See neck label.) 
THE FINEST LIQUEUR WITH THE COFFEE. 
Sole Agents for Great Britain and the Colonies— 


W. Glendenning & Sons, Ltd., 170 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. 
FOR SALE AND TO LET. 








fg td HILLS.—650 feet high. Famous beauty spot. Modern 
Detached 8-Roomed Cottage, half timbered. Facing South. Extensive 
views. Garden 4 acre, tennis lawn, garage. Caterham Station 1} mile. 
1,400, freehold. Vacant possessiou.—Box 922, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
treet, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





yee LET.—Single Rooms and Sets of Rooms (furnished) with 
service. Meals as required. Also 1 or 2 Rooms (unfurnished), with service. 
—z24 Lancaster Gate Terrace, W. 2. 





UEST HOUSE FOR PROFESSIONAL WOMEN. Bracing 
situation, Hampstead Garden Suburb. 35 minutes from Oxford Street. 
— a Constant hot water. Good cuisine. Partial board from 2 

guineas. ong personal recommendations. Ty tee Box 916, New STATESMAN, 
to Great quees Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 





CAnnee, THAT PAYS.—Advertisement Writing and Publicity 
or er sex can carn {10 weekly in spare time.— Write f icular: 
and free lesson to Dept. T.54, duaw Testitute, paontague@trect, Londee, ¥ w.c. :. 


LFARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Illustrated Booklet free.—Regent Institute, r3J Victoria St., London, S.W. a 








Roo TO LET in Furnished Flat (with share of ettting cocm), 
suitable for women students or professional workers. 158. a week.—Apply 
Miss Meyrick, 1 St. Stephens Square, W. 2. 


USINESS Men seeking a Comfortable Residential Club should 
apply Sec., CLaYscArRTH, Avenue Elmers, Surbiton. Tel. Kingston 1384. 








MADE IN THE GARDEN 


_ Cadburys 





VILLAGE, BOURNVILLE 


Chocolates 











SEE THE NAME “CADBURY” ON EVERY PIECE OF CHOCOLATE BEy— 
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Mince Collop Close. By Greorce Brake. Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. 

Mince Collop Close is an imaginary street in Glasgow’s far from 
imaginary slum-area, the Cowcaddens. Mr. Blake evidently knows 
his subject intimately, and he writes of it with a terse brutality of 
phrase that is very effective. His method recalls that of Mr. Arthur 
Morrison, employed with no little success in A Child of the Jago 
and other studies in squalor. Bitterly though he resents the con- 
ditions he describes, Mr. Blake is not above recognising the jewel 
in the toad’s head. He is a romantic as well as a realist. As a story- 
writer he is concerned chiefly with glorifying the human spirit, even 
though it spend itself in a waste of shame; as a critic of society he 
would, no doubt, deplore the misdirection of energy, the wholesale 
demoralisation, that slum-conditions involve. Bella Macfadyen, 
whose sensational and criminal personality links these stories to- 
gether, is a typical example of misdirection. In happier circumstances 
she might have been queen of something more worth while than the 
Fan-Tan Hooligans. With a little less cheap glamour the book would 
have been a better one. 


THE CITY 


IHE success of the £9,000,000 Victorian Loan has been 
followed by an offer of £7,500,000 by the Australian 
Commonwealth on similar terms—5 per cent. at 99. 

These are both trustee securities and thoroughly sound. The 
same cannot be said of some recent and pending issues, and 
investors will need to exercise discrimination. It is perhaps a 
coincidence that pheasant shooting and the autumn issue 
season begin about the same date: certainly the ordinary 
investor is regarded as fair game by the financial gentlemen 
who wish to dispose of blocks of ‘* undigested ” shares of varying 
merit. Offers of oil leases in Galicia and Oklahoma and of lemon 
plantations in Africa should be dropped into the waste-paper 
basket. 
* * * 

The rubber share market has been depressed in consequence 
of the increases in the London stocks of rubber, the total supplies 
held in the wharves here having advanced from 47,500 tons to 
over 54,000 tons. The price of the commodity itself has fallen 
during this period from Is. 4d. to under 1s. 3d. per Ib, and share 
values have been sagging. It is suggested in market circles 
that American interests overbought at the beginning of the year, 
and a quiet period is expected until the dealers over there have 
reduced their stocks. Holders of Rubber Trusts, Anglo-Dutch 
and other sound shares recommended in these notes during 
the past few months can afford to await the turn of the tide 
with confidence. 

* * * 

A fortnight ago I drew attention to the big profits which 
the combines of bleachers, dyers and other “ finishing *’ con- 
cerns in the textile trade have been making, notwithstanding 
the acute depression in the cotton manufacturing industry. 
As these combines almost monopolise the trade in their respective 
processes they have been able to impose unduly high charges 
for their work. Last week, however, one of these “rings,” 
the Piece Goods Dyers’ Association, suffered a wholesome rebuff. 
For several months past the Manchester piece goods merchants 
have been urging the dyers to reduce their charges substantially, 
but without effect until recently, when a 10 per cent. discount 
was offered on condition that they pledged themselves to deal 
only with dyeing firms in the ring: an offer which the Man- 
chester merchants rejected by a big majority as being inimical 
to the interests of the cotton trade as a whole. It seems more 
than likely that the firms within the Dyers’ Association have 
been losing trade to those remaining outside it. The deter- 
mined opposition with which their monopolistic proposal has 
been met should cause not only the dyers, but the other “ finish- 
ing’ combines to reconsider their policy, and may be the 
means of bringing down their prices all round. In any event 
investors will be wise to assume that these concerns will not 
maintain profits at the high levels reached during the past 
financial year. 

* *” * 
_ The well-known electrical engineering firm of Siemens Brothers 
and Company—originally a subsidiary of Siemens-Halske, 
the great German undertaking—has deservedly enjoyed a high 
technical reputation, and until two years ago the Company 
was quite prosperous, the Ordinary shareholders having received 
a dividend of 10 per cent. for each of the years 1917 to 1921 
inclusive, with the addition of a capital bonus in 1920. The 
net profits for 1921 were £200,994, but last year they fell to 
only £14,041, which was not sufficient to meet the Debenture 
interest and sinking fund charges. The Preference dividends 


are a year in arrear, and the market view of the Company's 
prospects under present conditions is reflected in the current 
quotation for the Ordinary shares, which at one time last year 
were as high as 29s. 6d., but now stand at about 13s. The 
Directors attributed the very serious reduction in profits to 
the effects of the trade depression accentuated by the engineers’ 
lockout ; but some of the shareholders take the view that the 
Company’s diminished earning power has been largely due to 
defective organization and are urging the appointment of a 
Committee to investigate the position. They complain that 
Mr. Mure Ritchie, the Chairman of the Company, is a director 
of fourteen and chairman of nine companies, many of them 
important, and that with interests so widely distributed he 
cannot give anything like the whole-time attention to Siemens’ 
business that it needs. Mr. Ritchie is by no means the only 
“ superman ” in financial circles who finds the holding of multiple 
directorships an attractive proposition; but the shareholders 
jn Siemens Brothers and other concerns similarly circumstanced 
in this regard have the remedy in their own hands and should 
use it, or put up with the consequences. 


Nobel Industries’ report for 1922 has fully justified the con- 
fidence which I have more than once expressed in the shrewd 
management of this big combine, for despite the dullness of 
trade in the period covered by the Accounts the net profit 
increased to £980,100 as compared with £641,150 for 1921, 
and the Ordinary dividend is raised from 5 per cent. to 7 per 
cent. Economy and increased efficiency in operation have 
resulted from co-ordinating the activities of the thirty-four 
constituent companies, and at the Annual Meeting the other 
day the Chairman held out hopes of this year’s profits being at 
least as high as last year’s. The total assets at £24,600,000 
include investments in allied and subsidiary companies £3,326,419 
and “ investments in large industrial undertakings * £5,473,125, 
the latter item representing chiefly, if not entirely, large holdings 
in the Dunlop Rubber and British Cellulose companies and the 
General Motors Corporation (of U.S.A.). Last year the Company 
substantially increased its holding of General Motor shares, 
and this investment seems likely to prove very remunerative. 
Apart from the Ford Motor Company, the General Motors 
Corporation is the largest single producer of automobiles in 
America. Its sales for the first eight months of this year were 
518,957 cars and trucks, or some 57,000 more than for the 
whole of 1922, whilst for the first half of 1923 the Corporation 
had already earned $44,000,000 for its Common Stock, against 
$45,000,000 during the whole of last year. Apart from the 
actual dividends on this investment, Nobel Industries also 
stands to gain by participating in work connected with the 
*‘ assembling ” of cars in this country by the General Motors 
Corporation, which has a factory at Hendon where Chevrolet 
cars are now being turned out. A. Emin DAVIES. 








AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


Estab. (A,M.P.) 1849. 
The Largest British Mutual Life Office. 
Assets - - £50,000,000 Annual Income - - £7,500,000 


“This Office has the reputation of being the best in the 
world from the policy-holders’ point of view.” 
—Bourne’s Insurance Directory. 











Apply for Prospectus to the 


London Office: 73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 4. 








W. C. FISHER, Manager for the United Kingdom. 
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LECTURES, ETC. THE 
[LONDON ASSOCIATION ead ACCOUNTANTS 
y Guaran 


U NIVERSITY OF 


Two Public Lectures on (1) “ WAGES CONTROL IN WAR. 
TIME,” and (2) “ WAGES EORY AND THE MINIMUM 
WAGE,” will be given Professor HENRY CLAY, M.A. (Stanley 
Jevons Professor of Political Economy in the University of Man- 
chester), at the LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND 4-4 
TICAL SCIENCE (Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2), at 5 

on THURSDAYS, OCTOBER 11th and 18th, 1923. ADMISS ‘ON 
FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 


D* JULIA SETON gives FREE PUBLIC LECTURES at Guild 
House, Eccleston Square, S.W. 1, Monday to ta | =, fone -m. Healing 











Wednesday 8 p.m., * Science of Vibra ; day 8 p.m., 
“ Higher Psychology.” Classes, Monday to eer 3.1 - > m. Sunday services 
at 3 p.m., Aeolian Hall, New Bond Street, W. All welcome. 
ART GALLERY. 
INDEPENDENT GALLERY 


THE 


(74 Grafton Street, London, W.). 
PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS and ETCHINGS 
iv 
ANDRE DUNOYER pr SEGONZAC. 


Open till OCTOBER 23rd, 1923, 10o—5. Saturdays, 1o—1. 
ADMISSION (including catalogue and tax) 1s. 


SCHOOLS 








EIGHTON vase SCHOOL, READING. —A Quaker Pie 

~* mall ‘Liveasy, a BY a YI 

The School is by the General Medical Council for 1st M.B. work. Pro- 
spectus from the MASTER. 





SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CurvBRoox Roap, GROvE Park, S.E. 12. 
MoNTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN. 

For PARTICULARS APPLY TO THB PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELE. 





N.E.U. HOME SCHOOL for Girls of gentle birth; ages 10-18; 
. a ewes for London Matric., drawing and music examinations. Dalcrose 
hythmics.—Miss Driver and Miss HILL, Oaklands, Cranleigh, Surrey. 





LZTUS SORTE MEA. 


HE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD BAIS. BO NORTH. 
WOOD, ae —A Co-educational School os yowss Se 
ideals f vidual development, 





e ‘ollowed, aim being to promote natural 
There is ‘a qualified staff, including © Mon Montessori directress. 
Principal, Mrs. Brrp. 
TREETLY PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


(A Small Nursery Home School on Modern Lines.) 
Mrs. HODGKINSON, _ Aldridge, Staffs. 





The school is particularly ble tor c! whose parents are abroad and who 
peed tadieidest case and’ heme eosnteste. methods in teaching and 
moderate terms. 





ORVA HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA.—BOARDING 


LONDON. 


EXAMINATIONS, DECEMBER, 1923, 


The following are the dates for the Examinations of the above 
Association. 
PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION. 
Tuesday and Wednesday, December 4th and 5th. 
INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION. 
Tuesday and Wednesday, December 4th and 5th. 
FINAL EXAMINATION. 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, December 4th, 5th and 6th. 
Each Examination commences at 10 a.m. on the first day. 


CENTRES OF EXAMINATION. 


LONDON DUBLIN BRISTOL 
GLASGOW LEEDS PORTSMOUTH 
EDINBURGH SHEFFIELD NORWICH 
NEWCASTLE MANCHESTER NOTTINGHAM 
BIRMINGHAM LIVERPOOL HULL 
BELFAST CARDIFF BRIGHTON. 


Persons desiring to present themselves for examination should 
give notice to the Council not later tham October 1st, 1923. Full 
—a and forms of entry may be obtained from the Secretary, 

emple Chambers, Temple Avenue, London, E.C. 4. 


By Order of the Council, 
J. C. LATHAM, Secretary. 
September, 1923. 


TRAINING CENTRES 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


FoROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
gg we 8.W.15. Demonstration School; Colet Gardens, 
Kensington, Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A. Hon. 

Treasure Mr. A. Dodds F Faitbaira ; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. 8 is, MA. — Por 
information concerning Sc! ag Loan Fund and Grants the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal nies LAWRENCE. 


F4st LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1.— 
University Courses in Arts, SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND Ewornerrino for 

Men and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.— 
Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford. —Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to b Teach of Gy: tics So see & FT 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educati J and Medical Gymnastics 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, iy Fees 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply S®cRETARY. 


TYPEWRITING 


‘T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description intelligently and promptly executed. t 
reporters available for every dens of A masting. "Tueupenaey shorted: 
typists provided.—_METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. Holborn 6182. (Removed from 27 Chancery Lane.) 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and prompt! typed ty 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BRooKER, 16 Buckingham Piuce, Clifton, Bristol. 
































YPEWRITING.—Anuthors’ MSS., Specifications, Reports, Plays, 
Testimonials, etc., promptly and accurately copied.—Terms on application to 
Miss G. V. Hixprrca, 35 Gray's Inn Road, London, W.C. 1. 





. Special hing if required 
Principals: Marcaret 1. MITCHELL, B.A. Hons. (Lond.), and Nancy EMson, 





SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


Sorton CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.--Mrs. WEBSTER 
(Montessori Diploma and formerly wy y of U School, St. 

Leonards-on-Sea) receives young children, » and takes entire charge it 
the parents are abroad. Simple, ae, happy” hos Ad o with suitable food and 
healthy conditions. On the ten minutes from the sea. 
Trained lady nurse from the Tempetesd Br ursery b 


OOKS.—Tom Brown's Schooldays, illus., 1869, 21s.; Max 
Beerbohm’s Cartoons, ‘ Second Childhood of John Bull,” {2 2s.; Kisses 
of Joannes Secundus, calf, London, 1785, {2 28.; Life of Baron Trenck, 

translated by Holcroft, 3 vols., 1788, 358. ; Cassell’s Nature Book, profusely illustrated, 
7 vols., {2 28.; Dalton’s Practical Manual of Venereal and Generative Diseases, 
Spermatorrhea, Impotence and Sterility in Both Sexes, 38. 6d. post free; My 
Life of Song, by Madame Tetrazinni, New copy, 218. for 7s. ; Mrs. Gaskell’s Novels, 
6 vols., half calf, gilt, {2; Henry Kingsicy’s Novels, 6 vols., half calf, gilt, {2 ; 
Scott’s Novels, 48 vols., cloth, a bargain, £3 38., 1830; Punch, too vols., in 
25 vols., £4 108.; Bell's British Theatre, 1791, 36 vols., illus., calf, £4 48.; 
L’ Orlando Furioso, 4 vols., calf; Molini Firenze, 1821, {3 108.; La Geru- 





TRATTON PARK, BIGGLESWADE, BEDS. — 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. Beautiful Elizabethan house, 30 
acres playing fields. Every care and comfort; staff of graduates; moderate 
Prospectus from HEAD-MASTER. 


a 





A™BERT SRDS aoe ne FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 





September 2oth 
ss Apply to Mrs. E. r SPENCER, 111 Albert Bridge Road, 8.W. rr. 
MALTMAN’S _GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 





Music, 
and initiative by 
-keeping. The = will be 





kery, Gardening 
Prepared for the Universities, the — for advanced work in Music 
or Art. Fees, a of Eurhythmics, Elocu iy oat all such 
subjects as should be part of every girl’s education, 200 Gerrard's 
Grou is 300 ft abo above sea level and is on gravel soil. "The house is delightfully situated 
its own grounds of 15 acres. 


T= GARDEN SCHOOL, B t Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 
th special attention t Sale, ase Crafts, ee, Seat 








Morris Dancing, D: Cookery, e-tables, 
education, eodinetie. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown, 
Montessori house in connection.— Principals: Mrs. C. H. N Mrcmonzs and th the Misses 


Liberata, 2 vols., calf ; Molini Firenze, 1818, 158.; Dugdale’s 
Warwickshire, 2 vols., 1730, io 98.; Baine’s History—Lancashire, 4 vols., 
1836, {2 28.; Picturesque America by Pen - Pencil, edited by W. C. 


Bryant, 2 large vols., {2 28.; Southey’s Life of Nelson, 2 vols., rst edit., 
1813, 218. ; ae Life of Wesley, rst edit., 1820, 12s. 6d. "Middleton's 
{2 28.; Max 


Illuminated 5 in Classical and Medieval Times, 1892, 
Beerbohm Re and His Circle, signed copy, £3 38.; Besant’s London, com ~~ 
set, 10 large handsome vols., {12 128., pub. £20; Merimee’s Carmen, illus. by 
Bull, Edit. de Luxe, 30s. ; Who's Who, 1922, 228. post free ; Burton's Il Fenteameenh, 
large paper copy, 2 vols. ., 1893, £7 108.; Byron's Astarte, Edit. de Luxe, only 200 
done, {3 108.; Mount Everest, Reconnaissance, 1921, by Howard Bury, only 
- dose, 1922, £5 58.; Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, illus. by Chinese artists, 1st 
The Sketch, Vols. 1 to 80, magnificent lot, {30; The Tatler, Vols. 1 to 
46, $6 dec lot, far; ; Illustrated London News, 46 vols., {12 ; ; send also for catalogue. 
If you want a book and have failed to find ‘it elsewhere, try me. I am the most 
expert book-finder a —BAKER’'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, 





OOKS. —Balzac’ s Novels in nah 53 Vela, £14; Defoe's 
a tg — a os £8 5 Ay? 25, half morocco, {12 


(cost {25 unexpurgs: 17 Vols., £17; 
pw mers hy ma, vols, Pw ome {Amateur teur Mechanic, 4 Vols., 28s. (cost 658.) ; 
Coloured Picture Books, of 16, 248. 5 : of National 


y. Sidney Lee Lee, Tropes ae this ae: § a, {22 108.; Meryon’s “= 


Marie 2 5 6d.; 

Een Set om ror sais et ee a PP 

Anthropology, illus., 7s. 6d.; Boccaccio’ Sa . 

eh. 18s. 3 — cls Coloured late, ton & Vole. @: 

"s 218s.; Surtees’ . 

Pe ant'e Love Story, Works, vg val £131 Dumas 8 Vols., 4: 

Pepys’ Diary by Wheatley, 1 £7; ae Soe, 17 Vols., £6 pice. 
Dumas’ Novels, 25 Vols., 108. Catalogues free. Rare 

Rocks and braries 


books su: 
state wants. purchased. bak Sening ist ene 


HOLLAND BROS., Booksellers, 21 John Bright Street, 





THE NEW STATESMAN 

















CHATTO «& WINDUS 


AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS 


77] 


Poems 
of Lord Byron 


Printed at the FLORENCE PRESS ; selected, edited with a 
revised text, and arranged in chronological order, with a preface, 


by H. J. C. Grisrson, F.B.A. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 


Edition . 


de Luxe, of 250 numbered copies, on larger handmade paper, 


bound in half vellum. 


q Sir Harry Johnston 

THE STORY OF MY LIFE : the 
pers = and of an explorer, governor, and 
man of science and art. See particularly the 
chapters on Africa. With photogravure frontis- 
piece and 3 illustrations. 21s. net, 


q W. Rothenstein 


TWENTY-FOUR PORTRAITS, 
SECOND SERIES : chiefly of the younger 
geese in literature, science, and the arts. 


ith character-sketches of the subjects of the 


portraits. 21s. net. 


@ Shane Leslie 


DOOMSLAND : a novel of Ireland 
and Irish society during the thirty years before 
Sinn Fein. 7s. 6d. net. 


@ Harley Granville-Barker 


THE SECRET LIFE: a new play of 
politics, society and life. 6s. net. 


q A.A. Milne 


SUCCESS: Mr. Milne’s new play, 
with a preface by the author. 5s. net. 


@ Aldous Huxley 

ANTIC HAY: a new novel in Mr. 
Huxley’s peculiar vein, fantastic, witty, and 
exuberantly entertaining. 7s. 6d. net. 


q T. F. Powys 
| BLACK BRYONY: aa tale, with 
woodcuts by R. A. Garnett. 6s, net. 


q H. D. Harben 
LOVE-LETTERS TO A DEAD 
WOMAN : anovel. 6s. net. 


ao 


6d. net. 


q Gilbert Frankau 

THE POETICAL WORKS: with 
photogravure portrait of the writer, the author 
of PETER JACKSON. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 
12s, 6d. net each. Edition de Luxe of 300 
signed and numbered sets, bound in parchment 
gilt, 34 guineas net. 


@ Flaubert 


ZI. 


THREE TALES : translated by A. 7 


McDowa tt and illustrated with 12 pictures 
in coloured collotype by R. Draz pe Sorta. 
2Is. net. 


q 


ulian Huxley 


ESSAYS OF A BIOLOGIST: | 
designed for the expert and the general reader — 


alike. 


q Arthur McDowall 
NATURE & MEN: astudy of men’s 


7s. 6d. net. 


feelings about nature, contrasting various types. 7 


7s. net. 


Q Roger Fry: 


VISION & DESIGN : a cheaper and © 


revised edition, with 8 illustrations. 


q J. E. Buckrose 


7s. 6d. net. 7 


WHAT I HAVE GATHERED: > 
notes and essays by the author of Down Our 


Street. 6s. net. 


@ Helen Granville-Barker 


ADA : a novel, a remarkable picture © 


of European society. 7s. 6d. net. 


@ Constance Smedley 


TALES FROM TIMBUKTU : illus- | 


trated by Maxwett Armrigtp. 78. 6d. net. 


‘97 & gg ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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